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Mr. JOHN GALSWORTHY says: 
| ‘It is a duty to the country to p Semaney: ty Rely save our 


SRARY 


THE RSPCA. MUND | 


for SICK and WOUNDED HORSES 
(Chairman: THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G.) 


is the ONLY FUND working in conjunction with the Army Veterinary Corps— 

under the authority of the Army Council—on behalf of the British Army horses 

at the front. The expenditure of the money collected is under the direction of 
the War Office. 


£20,000 URGENTLY NEEDED 


to alleviate the 





sufferings of the British war horses during the winter. 


WE APPEAL FOR YOUR HELP. 


DONATIONS (cheques crossed Coutts & Co.) should be forwarded to the Hon. 
| Secretary, 105, JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


| 
| Illustrated leaflet describing our work forwarded on request. 


OF wmiGHs 
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_ FURNITURE BEDDING 








By iemean NT. 


SHOOLBRED'S 


DECORATION 


CARPETS. LINENS. WINTER CURTAINS. 


Houses adapted, fitted, and equipped as temporary Hospitals. 











TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Subscription Price, per annum, post free. 
Foreign, 48s. 





BEGONIAS 


for Exhibition, Greenhouse, Bedding, Hanging Baskets, etc. 
Awarded 44 Gold Medals. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


DELPHINIUMS 


from our unsurpassed Gold Medal Collection, 
named varieties in strong ground roots, 12/-, 15/-, 
25/- and 30/- per dozen. 


choice 
20/-, 


OTHER SPECIALITIES : 
CARNATIONS, CYCLAMEN, POLYANTHUS, BLUE PRIMROSE, VIOLETS, &c. 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON, BATH. 


SUPPORT YOUR FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 


BRAND’S 
MEAT LOZENGES 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR THEIR SUSTAINING PROPERTIES. 
NO MORE ACCEPTABLE GIFT can be made to OFFICERS and MEN. 





In Tin Boxes, 1/*, 1/6 and 2/9, of Chemists and Stores, 


or direct from 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.W. 





REMEMBER THE BABIES! 


| The little ones at this time need all the care we can lavish 
upon them. Study their health and comfort by using 


TAYLORS CIMOLITE 


TOILET POWDER TOILET CREAM TOILET SOAP 


Relieves Chafing, Redness, | May be safely used on Delightfully Perfumed, 
Roughness. | the most delicate and ' Promotes the healthy 
Soothing and Emollient. sensitive skin. action of the skin. 





| PRICES FROM 1/# PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 


Prescribed by the most eminent Skin Doctors. 





BUY YOUR WOOL DIRECT | 


from the heart of the woollen industry 


AND SAVE MONEY 
COCKATOO 


KNITTING WOOLS 


are cheap and reliable. Khaki and Natural Wool at special prices. 
Any quality supplied POST FREE. No extra charge for winding in 





balls. Ask for FREE PATTERNS. 
| MANUFACTURING P , 
SOHN TAYLOR, "crenist'™® 15, BAKER ST., LONDON, W. | THE COCKATOO COMPANY (Dept. 3), Burley in Wharfedale, Yorkshire 
By ee ; CONTRACTORS TO 
Appointment H.M. The King. H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


RONUK sum POLISHES — 


BRITISH 


INVENTED 
MADE and 
OWNED. 


Best for:—-FURNITURE, FLOORS, LINOLEUM, LEATHER. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


LONDON : 16, South Molton Street, W. 
MANCHESTER : 285, Deansgate. 


“RONUK,” Ltd., Head Office and Factory, 
PORTSLADE, BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


TORONTO: 53, Yonge Sireet 
CAPE TOWN : 20, Lower St George St. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 1d. per word, minimum 2/-. 





TWO LADY GARDENERS, of large 

practical experience, have vacancies 
for lady Pupils; extensive grounds; beauti- 
ful country surroundings; bracing position, 
three miles from coast, 300ft. above sea level. 
Visitors also received. — PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 





AR-WORK.— Vacancy for Pupil on 
lady’s Farm; poultry, pigs, calves, 
driving, gardening; courses arranged, three, 
six, nine months. Moderate terms.— 
THOMPSON, Whitehouse Farm, White 
Waltham, Berks. 





L ORO ALINGTON recommends his 
Farm Bailiff to any gentleman requiring 
practical man to manage Home Farm, 
Estate work accounts; age 36, married ; 
abstainer.—W. MULLETT, Home Farm, 
Crichel, Wimborne, Dorset. 





OUNTRY SOLICITOR (ineligible) 

seeks appointment as Resident Agent 

to Estate, or other position of trust, with 

semi-outdoor life preferred ; highest possible 
references.—‘“ A 3569.” 





A GENTLEMAN.  (A.R.1.B.A., MI. 

Mun. E.), invalided from the service. .s 
desirous of obtaining a Post in the country, 
as Steward to a gentleman’s Estate. Excel- 
lent recommendations.—*‘ A 3555.” 





STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OLLECTION OLD COLONIAL 

SLAMPS, in superb condition, for 

Sale, intact, or you can select at one-third to 

one-quarter dealer’s prices. Approval. — 
“G.,”’ 31, Ellerby Street, Fulham. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 
RON FENCING for all _ purposes. 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Straine Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Huraies, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fol! Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds, 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fenc.ng. Ask 
tor separate list.— BOULTON & PAUL, LTD , 
Norwich. 





po RTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 





ENCING,.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 

—STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Shottermill, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 





Comey HOUSE _SEWAGE 

DISPOSAL.--No emptying of cess- 
pools; no solids; no open filter beds; per- 
fectly automatic; everything underground .— 
BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, West- 
minster. 





HODODENDRON S.—Special 

PEAT for growing, 5/- cwt.; 5 cwt., 

22/6; ton £4. F.o.r., cash with order.— 
PEAT, 41, High Street, Southampton. 





Weeo> CARVING DESIGNS. 

Book of 38 fullsize designs of useful 
articles with instructions for carving. Price 
5/9 post free-——Woop CARVING MASTER, 
Studio, 494c, Fulham Road, S.W. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Continued. 


CONOMISE IN COAL.—Pit prices. 

—Consult contractor to nobility and 

gentry.—E. R. GELL, 184, King’s Norton. 
Birmingham. 





RAMOPHONE, £25 Model Drawing 

Room Cabinet, very dainty; height 

4ft., on wheels, beautifully inlaid, perfect 

tone; with selection of celebrated records. 

Accept £5 15s.; approval with pleasure.— 

15, Upper Porchester Street, Hyde Park, 
London. 





PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Etc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





NLAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 
Plinlimon.—Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S.A.) 


BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 


ETC. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 








W4 NTED.—A clean copy of the 
** Encyclopedia of Names and Places.” 
ha 


—* A 356 





LEFT CHESTNUT PALE FENC- 
ING, UNCLIMBABLE AND CHEAP. 
Made with stout Pales bound with galvanised 
wire. Suitable for all purposes where a 
thoroughly strong fence combined with a 
picturesque appearance is required. British 
made with British materials. Send for 
illustrated catalogue.—THE FERNDEN FENC- 
ING Co., Bell Vale, Haslemere, Surrey. 


THE ENGLISH VEGETABLE 
GARDEN ”’ 1s a book of a thoroughly 
practical nature. It covers the whole 
ground, from the trenchingof tne land to the 
gathering of the produce. A cheap and well 
illustrated edition is published at 5/— net, by 
post 5/6 from the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY 
LIFE,”’ LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





MAJOR 
RICHARDSON’S 
SENTRY 
DOG. 





AJOR RICHARDSON’S KEN- 
NELS, GROVEND, HARROW. 
SENTRY DOGS (AIREDALES), as sup- 
plied our army in France for night outpost 
duty, guarding detached posts,etc., 5 guineas. 
POLICE DOGS (AIREDALES), best ladies’ 
guards for lonely walks, best protection 
against tramps and burglars, town or country, 
vard or house. From 5 guineas. Pups, 
2 guineas. 

BLOODHOUNDS from 20 guineas ; pups, 
7 guineas. 

ABERDEEN (SCOTCH), IRISH, FOX 
(rough and smooth) TERRIERS from 5 
guineas; pups 2 guineas. 

Trains every few minutes Baker Street. 
Telephone 423. 





ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





GEQUINE OLD OAK CABINETS, 

Wardrobes, ‘lables, high back Chairs, 
Court Cupboards, Dressers, Firebacks, Ember 
Tongs, etc., cheap.—THE ANCIENT PRIORS’ 
House, facing George Hotel, Crawley, 
Sussex. 


OP PEWTER is dealt with at length 

in ‘‘ Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 
11/-, post free, from the Offices of “COUNTRY 
LIFE,” LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 














2,500 In-Patients— 


87,000 Out-Patient Attendances 
annually. 


G'Northern Central Ho 


HOLLOWAY, N. 


DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


284 Beds at the Hospital and 
Convalescent Home. 


spital, 


£23,000 Needed Annually. 
150 Beds for Sick and 


GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 


Wounded Soldiers. 














NOW READY. 
FOUR NUMBERS OF « COUNTRY LIFE” CONTAINING 


The History of Arundel Castle 
By Puitip M. Jounston, F.S.A., with Notes 
on its Furniture by Percy Macavoip. 


2/6 net, by post, 2/10 
TWO NUMBERS OF «COUNTRY LIFE” CONTAINING 


The History of Compton Wynyates 
By Arruur T. Botton, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 
1/6 net, by post, 1/10 


The History of Tattershall Castle 


By H. Avray Tippinc, M.A., F.S.A. 
1/6 net, by post. 1/10 


The History of Culzean Castle 
By Artuur T. Botton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
1/6 net, by post, 1/10 


The History of Raby Castle 


By H. Avray Tippinc, M.A., F.S.A. 
1/6 net, by post, 1/10 


Published at the Offices of “ COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 











READY SHORTLY. 
A New and Important Volume in The ‘* Country Life” Library. 


OUR FOOD 
SUPPLY: 


PERILS AND REMEDIES 


By CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 


With a Foreword by the Hon. Epwarp Strutt 
Crown 8vo, 2/6 net, by post 2/11. 


The objects of this book are to show: 


1. That the land of the United Kingdom is not 
being put to its full use, either for the purposes of 
growing the maximum amount of food, or as a means 
of giving the maximum of employment. 

2. How essential it is that we should grow the 
maximum of food within the United Kingdom, and 
so reduce our dependence upon sea-borne food. 

3. That the time has come when, if the nation 
is to be saved, and the Empire consolidated, this 
great problem of the land must be dealt with as a 
national and not as a party question. 








Published at the Offices of ““ Country Lire,” LTp., 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SOME POETS IN THE 
WAR. 


HERE is no secular calling in Great Britain the 
members of which have not cause to mourn the 
loss of some of the youngest and most promising 
of their associates, very flowers of manhood 
culled at the moment ot blooming. From every 

nation and every profession this cruel war has remorse- 
lessly exacted the same tribute, but the tragedy though 
not more real, is more affecting in the case of a poet, because 
the business of killing or being killed lies so remote from 
that of “inditing sonnets to his mistress’s eyebrow.” Ai 
any rate this reflection came naturally to the wriier after 
he had looked through a number of posthumous editions oi 
verse by soldier poets, the last ot which happened to be a 
new edition of the ‘‘ Lays of the Hertfordshire Hunt,” by 
George W. Robins. It is published by Arthur L. Humphreys. 
Mr. Robins was not as young as some of the others ; in fact, 
he was born in 1878, and therefore verging on his prime, 
but his fate was none the less sad for that, sad and glorious. 
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Lord Cavan in a brief but pregnant preface singles out as 
his supreme claim to distinction that “‘ He was the last to 
leave Hill 60” on that fateful day, May 5th, 1915. He 
had hastened to return all the way from China; he ‘ came 
from one end of the earth to another to die the noblest of 
deaths for England.” That fact will insure him a_ place 
in the Temple of Fame and it will ever add a brave associa- 
tion to the pleasure of those who read his happy, generous 
rhymes about horse and hound, the great runs of the Hunt, 
and its famous members and masters, beginning with the 
second Marchioness of Salisbury, who established it in 1775 
and hunted it till her seventieth year. And what a noble 
list there is of gallant followers of the Hunt who have died for 
their country, including as it does the Philip Sydney of his 
day, Julian Grenfell and his brother Gerald, the beloved 
Brigadier-General FitzClarence, a Douglas and a Drake, to 
single out these names at random. 

Even a more typical case is that of Charles Hamilton 
Sorley. He was born in 1895 and was killed in action in 
1915, so that he had not attained his majority. A little 
book of his poems, many of which appeared in the Marlburian, 
has been published by the Cambridge University Press. 
They are most promising verses, fresh minted in the open air 
by one who loved the Downs and on them “ raced with ihe 
winds and listened to the birds.’”’ Some are of more than 
promise, they are achievement in verse. No one could 
possibly estimate how far the writer of that fragment from 
a rhymed letter to an older friend could go. The lines have 
an ease and grace that reminds us of the iypical Busns 
‘“epistle.”’ They are at once allusive and easy, a skilful 
blend of memories of the Odyssey and Marlborough sur- 
roundings, of the sands of Sparta and the trenches. And 
they accord with the fine and handsome face of the photograph 
that serves as frontispiece. 

Colwyn Erasmus Arnold Philipps, of whom also a post- 
humous book of poems has been published by Smith, Elder, 
was the elder son of John Wynford Philipps, first Baron 
St. Davids and thirteenth Baronet of Picton. He was born 
in 1888 and killed in action near Ypres on May 13th, 1915, 
so that he was not twenty-seven when he died. He wrote 
poetry and it is interesting and good, bui his great distinc- 
tion was probably that pointed out by a brother officer, 
who called him ‘the bravest man I ever met.” Another 
tells us that ‘‘ His end was worthy of his life, as he was the 
first man in the trenches and killed five Germans before he 
was shot at close quarters and instanily killed. The whole 
regiment is ringing with his gallantry.’”” We cannot help 
quoting another vivid description of his death: ‘‘ Colwyn 
was giving view-halloos as we advanced and shouting ‘Come 
on, boys,’ and waving his cap. The last I saw of him was 
when he was on his knees, in front of us and facing us, waving 
his cap and shouiing, ‘Come on, boys.’”’ To valour he 
added many of the greatest attributes of the poet, love of 
Nature and home, imagination and sympathy. It is very 
touching now to read such heartfelt poems as the one “ To 
Mother” and to “ Lydstep.”’ The feeling of sport bubbles 
up in a great many of these charming poems. He loved to 
be out hunting ‘“ when the hedge is black and the ditch is 
wide,” and, judging from the number of accidents that 
overtook him, he must have been as reckless as he was brave. 
His book is a revelation of the fine thoughts that come to 
a fighting man. We are apt to think oi the soldier as “ full 
of strange oaths and bearded like the pard,” but the case of 
Colwyn Philipps, like that of the others to which allusion 
has been made, goes te show that the lofiiness of motive 
which called men to the war had an ennobling effect. Those 
young soldiers have gone through a high austere experience, 
and great as is the grief excited by their fate, it is alleviated 
by the pride one is compelled to feel in the nobility of a 
race nurtured in what are generally considered to be the 
effeminating conditions of peace. 





Our Frontispiece 


“\,UR frontispiece is a portrait of Lady Johnstone, wife 
oi Sir Alan Vanden Bempde Johnstone, British 
Ambassador at the Hague. Lady Johnstone was joint 
founder with Mr. Harold Reckett of the Johnstone- Reckett 
Hospital at Ris-Orangis in France, of which she is acting as 
divectrice. 





*,* It ws particularly requested that no permissions lo photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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O doubt a large proportion of those who possess 
fine poetic taste would be inclined to avoid a 
poem with such a title as “ The Beetroot,” but 
they would do so to their own great loss in the 
case of the plaintive and almost too sad lines 
coniributed to this week’s paper by Mme. Duclaux. 
She tells us, in a covering letter, that the effect of read- 
ing an article in Country LIFE advocating the growing 
of sugar beet in England was to revive in her mind the 
most poignant memory of what she had seen in France 
and Flanders in the autumn of 1914. Mme. Duclaux’s 
mournful lines give expression to feelings that must 
be in the minds of all who were so unfortunate as_ to 
be in France or Belgium during that savage German inroad. 
Sad enough is it even now to see the simple wooden crosses 
rising amid agricultural crops on the fields of France, but 
already time has begun to mellow, as it always does, the 
poignancy and replace the first piercing sorrow with a sober 
melancholy. That the scene in its fresh horror should have 
been registered on an imagination like that of our famous 
contributor was painful at the time, but it has enabled her to 
perfoim a service for which posterity will be grateful. 


FOR these lines are literature and, in our opinion, are likely 

to be treasured as literature for many a long day to come. 
It is not only that they are an illumination and a comment- 
ary upon a phase of the war. Literature must be more 
than that: it must be the heart speaking, or it is naught. 
True, the heart must speak with art, but it needs no pointing 
out with what consummate craft the poet prepared the way 
for the exquisitely touching close : 


Those broad leaves, stream’d above the heroic head 
Of Péguy, hid and crown’d the poet dead 

At Villeroy ; and upon the Flemish plain, 

Where thousands fell, half drown’d in flood and rain, 
Half buried in the mire—my beetroot, you— 

(More than the cypress, more than bay or yew, 
Garland and shroud of heroes in their grave)— 
Spread o’er their huddled forms a wide funereal wave. 


TO read over the description of the acts of heroism for 

which V.C.’s were awarded is to realise what an extra- 
ordinary varietv there are in the opportunities for daring 
in this war. Corporal Burt of the Hertfordshire Territorials 
won the coveted distinction by his prompt method of dealing 
with a minenwerfer bomb. Although he well knew its 
destructive character, he rushed forward, put his foot on 
the fuse, wrenched it out of the bomb and threw it over 
the parapet, thus rendering the bomb innocuous and saving 
the lives of himself and others in the traverse. ~ Private 
John Caffrey of the York and Lancaster Regiment won his 
V.C. in a way that is so common as to lend a special character 
to our soldiers. ‘Fhey will do anything to bring in wounded. 
But Private Caffrey brought a man back under exception- 
ally difficult circumstances. Under close sniping and machine- 
gun fire, he and Corporal Stirk started for a comrade who 
had been badly wounded. Corporal Stirk had just lifted 
him on Caffrey’s back when he himself was shot in the head. 
Private Caffrey put down his wounded burden, bandaged 
Corporal Stirk, helped him into safety, and then came back 
for the other—a splendid example of unselfish devotion. 
Corporal Drake of Prince Consort’s Own receives a well 
deserved posthumous honour for the faithfulness with which 
he knelt and bandaged an officer’s wounds under a close 
fire which cost him his life. Corporal Meekosha of the West 
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Yorkshires was holding an isolated trench on the Yser on 
November 19th. When the senior non-commissioned officers 
had been either killed or wounded he took command, sent 
a runner for assistance, and in spite of no fewer than ten 
big shells falling within twenty yards of him, continued 
to dig out wounded and buried men in full view of the 
enemy and at close range from the ‘German trenches. 


PRACTICAL shape is given to the behest “ Let us now 

praise famous men” by the Lord Mayor of London, 
who presides on Friday of this week at a Mansion House 
meeting to inaugurate the Civic Arts Association. Its 
chief activity will be to educate public opinion about the 
design of the monuments, both noble and simple, which will 
be set up in thousands in honour of those who have fallen 
in the war. For lack of such leading the memorials of those 
who gave up their lives in the South African campaign 
were, in the main, grossly unworthy both of those com- 
memorated and of British art. The problem which the 
Association must solve is to put the promoters of memorials, 
whether to individuals or to regiments, or to the alumni 
of schools and colleges, in touch with the architects and 
sculptors who are skilful in these matters. Hitherto people 
have betaken themselves to the merchant of funereal arts, 
the clerical tailor or the big stores for tablet or brass, for 
lack of knowing how to set about a task which demands 
artistic judgment of a high order. We trust that in future 
they will seek better counsel, and we wish the new Association 
all success in its endeavours. 


THE BEETROOT. 
Of old, I praised the beetroot in Touraine 


Tow’rds All-Saints, when, for miles across the plain, 
The sunflow’r-artichoke in all the fields 

Bends to the wind and rises, waves and _ yields, 
Like ranks of carried palms, all tipp’d with stars ; 
When shrivelling prunes are ranged on hurdle-bars ; 
When the last grape is gathered for the vat ; 
When, in the byre, the stabled kine grow fat ; 
When pumpkins, wide as wagon-wheels, all gold, 
Are piled about the gates of barn and fold, 

In wise provision for the winter’s dearth ; 

The beetroot then half rises from the earth. 


A classic vase, emerging from the clods 

Aslant, whose streaming leafage droops and nods ; 
An urn for ashes, or a vase for tears, 

Set on the clay, the upheaven root appears ; 

And as I paced the fields, I lov’d to turn 

And praise the beetroot’s pale Etruscan urn. 


Ah, then I did not dream! I could not know ! 
None saw those Flemish plains of death and woe 
Where, like a funeral urn, on every side 

The beetroot lifts—immensely multiplied— 

Its slanting vase, its tuft of green, to shield 

The unburied soldier fallen on the field ! 


Those broad leaves, stream’d above the heroic head 
Of Péguy, hid and crown’d the poet dead 

At Villeroy; and upon the Flemish plain, 

Where thousands fell, half drown’d in flood and rain, 
Half buried in the mire—my beetroot, you— 

(More than the cypress, more than bay or yew, 





Garland and shroud of heroes in their grave)— 
Spread o’er their huddled forms a wide funereal wave. 
Mary Dvucravux. 


JT is not possible to agree with Mr. Oswald Wilkinson's 

protest against the use of the eggs of sea birds during 
the present year. In the first place, he admits that to a 
large extent these eggs are taken already in a surreptitious 
manner. In the second place, he would have us_ believe 
that at present there is no special need for economical 
devices of this kind. It is easy to understand his position, 
even though we disagree with him. As a matter of fact, 
it is very difficult at present to generalise about the require- 
ments of thrift in individual cases, because the pressure is 
not uniformly felt. Many -thousands of families are better 
off to-day than they were before the war. Indeed, it has 
been stated on first-hand authority that the gross income 
on which income tax is charged is to-day eight per cent. 
more than it was before the war. This can readily be 
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understood if it be taken into account that contractors of one 
kind and another have had to equip, clothe, feed and trans- 
port several millions of soldiers, to say nothing of the vast 
amount of munition and other work that has had to be done 
for the Army and Navy. A very large number of con- 
tractors, then, and of workmen have become more prosperous 
owing to the war, and what our correspondent says would 
apply to them. 


ON the other hand, as we pointed out last week, the 

purchasing power of the sovereign is now reduced to 
about fourteen shillings, taxes are increased, and the income 
of nearly everybody who is not working directly for the 
Fighting Forces has been seriously diminished. Living has 
become very much harder for those of the middle classes 
who are engaged in arts and professions. To them it is a 
serious matter that every article of food costs more, and 
especially eggs. To say that they have not yet begun to 
feel the hardships of war is absurd. Nor can we accepi 
Mr. Wilkinson’s acrid description of the eating qualities of 
the eggs in question. Those of the black-headed gull in 
particular are not easily distinguished, as far as taste goes, 
from plovers’ eggs, which are generally regarded as a 
delicacy. In the case of this bird, too, it could be estab- 
lished by a multitude of witnesses that the taking of two 
clutches of eggs does not prevent the birds from producing 
a third one. The practice described in our notes last week 
was not confined to a particular pond. 


THE calling which is most in need of labour at the present 
moment is undoubtedly agriculture. It is not safe to 
read the figures issued from Whitehall and assume that 
things are not so bad but that they might be worse. Taken 
as a whole the statistics are, it is needless to say, absolutely 
trustworthy. The statistical work of the Board is excel- 
lently done. But in looking at the general result we obtain 
very little idea of the exceptions. In certain districts, 
mostly those near which a great deal of munition work is 
being done, it is absolutely impossible to find labour for the 
land. The writer was last Saturday on a farm tenanted 
by an exceptionally active, energetic man who was doing 
splendidly before the war, but who now finds it impossible 
to obtain labour, unless it is that of women, and women of 
no very efficient type. In one field his potatoes are still 
in the ground, the land for wheat is unploughed, and the 
work generally is at a standstill. We believe a similar state 
of things exists on a very large number of farms within muni- 
tion areas. But the fact is concealed owing to the forward- 
ness in other districts. Within a few miles of the field where 
potato digging was going on in the third week of January 
the work on a large farm is far more advanced than usual. 


[F the late Mr. Leopold Salomons could have been present 

at the sale of his Shire horses he would have been 
delighted, for there was nothing of which hc was prouder 
than his stud. Of Norbury Menestrel he was especially 
proud, and it was certainly very satisfactory that his price 
ran up to 3,000 guineas, the sum given by Mr. Smith 
Carington. It is a splendid price for an old stallion and has 
only twice been exceeded, once at Tring Park and once at 
Tatton Park. King of Tandridge made 2,000 guineas and 
a third stud horse, Dowsby Forest King, 650 guineas. Nine 
stallions and colts reached the extraordinary average of 
£806 15s.; twelve fillies brought an average of {130 10s. 
each, and sixteen mares an average of £334 15s. Looking 
back it does not seem so many years ago since Mr. Salomons 
purchased the first of his stud. It had a very brilliant 
career and a suitable ending. The number of those who 
rejoice will be increased by the memory that one of the last 
public acts of Mr. Leopold Salomons was to find the purchase 
money for Boxhill and to present it to the public to be theirs 
for ever. 


CREDIT should be given to the managers of the Richmond 

Horse Show for an excellent idea. It will be remembered 
that last year they decided not to have the show at all owing 
to well understood reasons. This year they are going to do 
much better. It has been decided to hold the show, but 
to make it a great Red Cross function, of which the entire 
profits are to be devoted to the Star and Garter Home for 
totally disabled sailors and soldiers. There is no fitter object 
of benevolence in Great Britain at the present time. Our 
readers under any circumstances would have been interested 
in it, but many of them will be especially so owing to the 
fact that at the head is Dr. J. L. Dickie, who used to contribute 
so much to their pleasure by the ‘‘ Peter Tamson ”’ stories, 
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which were ultimately brought together in a book which 
proved very successful. Dr. Dickie writes to us that the 
patienis in the Star and Garter Home would be very grateful 
for gifts of eggs, fruit, flowers and game, so that there are 
many who will be able to help towards the comfort of our 
disabled defenders at the present moment. The Richmond 
Show scheme is a very good one, but months must elapse 
before it has time to fructify. 


JN the address to the Farmers’ Club given by Mr. W. J. 
Malden on Monday afternoon the most interesting passage 
was that in which he declared that “‘a far greater age of 
machinery on the land is just ahead.” He thinks this will 
be an effect of the labour shortage. He was especially 
worthy of attention on the subject of agricultural motors, 
and it cannot be said that the makers are entirely innocent 
of the charges brought against them. It was, first, that the 
great engineers were not very prompt in directing their 
attention to the adaptation of the motor to farm work. 
Then there is another weakness in their arrangements for 
making agricultural implements. There is never accommo- 
dation enough for satisfying a large demand. The manu- 
facturer seems to be content and happy when he sees before 
him orders that will keep his works going eighteen months 
in advance; whereas his real aim should be to fulfil these 
orders in a third of the time. Mr. Malden thoroughly believes 
in the agricultural motor, but defends his fellow farmers for not 
rushing for it headlong, on the ground that they were safer 
with good horses than they would have been with immature 
motors. On the complacency with which he congratulates 
the farming interest on the progress they have made and 
the splendid achievement of not allowing the land to go 
out of cultivation it is not necessary to say much, because, 
whatever happened in the past, there are influences and 
circumstances at work to-day that are bound to speed up 
the industry to an extent that Mr. Malden has not yet 
dreamed of. 
UN BRAVE. 

Beneath a mound of unkempt grass, 

A narrow fence of wire within, 

You sleep at peace where others pass 

To hold the trench you died to win. 


Your shallow wayside grave was made 
By men who dug in fear and haste, 
And knew not who it was they laid 

To rest amid the shell-torn waste. 


For on your cross is carved no name, 
No tale of lineage or estate, 

No legend setting forth your fame, 
But just Un Brave, and then the date. 


And so we wonder who you were, 
What service claimed you when alive: 
The Infantry ? The Gay Chasseurs ? 
A Mitrailleuse ? A Seventy-five ? 


And yet what matters ignorance ? 

Answer enough those two words give: 

Un Brave! A gallant son of France; 

Un Brave, who died that France might live. 


i. 


[T will be remembered that in last week’s issue Mr. Kelly 

took us to task for suggesting that £40,000 to {£50,000 
would be sufficient capital on which to start a sugar factory 
for beet. His line of argument was plain and simple. There 
will be a dearth of labour and therefore a necessity for em- 
ploying, as far as possible, labour saving machinery of the 
type favoured by Americans. A correspondent in to-day’s 
issue, however, sets forth the other side of the argument. 
There is a considerable amount of danger in starting a new 
industry by locking up a huge amount of capital in building 
and machinery. <A capital of £300,000 would require a very 
considerable amount of profit to enable it to pay interest. 
Another point is that the smaller establishment costing from 
£40,000 to £50,000 could, practically speaking, be run by the 
growers themselves, and that would be the surest method 
of securing their interest and co-operation. Yet we do not 
know that this question is worth disputing about at the 
present moment, because capital is wanted for things more 
important even than growing beet, and, in any event, while 
this great contest with the Central European Powers is going 
on it would be hopeless to attempt the foundation of a new 
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indusiry. As we previously suggested, the better way is to 
induce the farmers to grow beet for feeding purposes. Its 
higher percentage of sugar gives it great suitability for this 
purpose. The question of increased agricultural labour 
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could, in part, be surmounted by growing varieties that root 
above ground. That this is done to a considerable extent 
in France and Flanders is shown incidentally and very 
accidentally in the poem printed on a preceding page. 
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Both red-legged and common grey varieties are seei. 


NUMEROUS 


ATURALISTS in the ranks of our Army in the 
field have from time to time communicated 
interesting observations on plant and animal 
life at the front, and many references have been 
made to the surprising fact that birds still sing 

n and near the trenches, having grown quite accustomed 
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to gun fire. It is curious to learn now that not only small 
birds, but game _ birds also are plentiful in close proximity 
to the vast armed forces. The French Government stopped 
all sport on the outbreak of war, with the result that there 
has been an enormous increase in game, particularly 
partridges—so much so, indeed, that probably disease will 
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break out among the birds. As there are very few hedge- 
rows in France, the art of snaring game is considerably 
handicapped, and very little poaching can be indulged in 
by the troops. 

In the British Forces sport was stopped early last year, 
largely in deference to the feelings of our Ally. Hunting in 
particular was very soon brought to a close—partly for the 
reason just mentioned, but also to avoid injury to the all- 
important next year’s harvest. Shooting also was indulged 
in for only a short time, as it was found to give advantage to 
the Bosches. Several unarmed men were shot at in a 
certain wood where pheasants were numerous, and these 
shots did not come from sporting guns. There have been 
woodland affaires, sometimes involving tragedy, in which 
the objective of at least one side has not been strictly 
military. 

Almost the only sport (except fishing) on which there 
is no official ban is ratting. The chase of the nimble rodent 
receives, indeed, every encouragement, and goes merrily on 
as an integral part of the day’s work. It was recently 








“TO OUR SUCCESSORS: ‘KINDLY FEED THESE 
DOVES ;s THEY ARE HOMELESS.’ ’’ 


stated that an immense number of terriers are being pro- 
vided by the French Government to deal with the super- 
fluity, not to say plague, of rats at the front, and from all 
accounts these dogs will have the time of their lives! 
Already in the trenches every night the ubiquitous rat is 
relentlessly pursued with sticks and slain by the light of 
a pocket electric torch. 

The British soldier cannot exist for long without pets 
of some sort, and consequently all sorts of animals lead a 
precarious, but overfed, existence in the trenches. An 
astonished staff were confronted on one occasion by a large 
notice board in the trenches, which read: ‘To our 
successors.—Kindly feed these doves, they are homeless.”’ 
The birds in question were not doves but white pigeons ; 
but that has nothing to do with the tale. At another 
trench, in what is, for a dug-out, quite a roomy home, there 
reposes (or did until recently) a placid cow, called Mary. 
She has lived under fire for nearly twelve months. Every 
night she is tethered out behind a small wood at the back 
of the trenches to graze—aunder guard, lest a jealous company 
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THE CAT IN THE TRENCHES. 


Evening peace aud morning hate. 


in the next trench should be overcome by temptation. 
Before dawn she returns by a communication trench to her 
“little grey home in the West.” 

Stray cats from the surrounding ruined homes find 
their way to the trenches and lead contented lives, in spite 
of shells and rats. They are much too well fed to take 
any interest in the latter, and the former they also affect to 
ignore. There are occasions, however, when a shell posi- 
tively insists upon recognition from even the sleekest and 
most complacent of cats, and when these occur the parapet 
of a trench is discovered to be not the “ healthiest” of 
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places (as Thomas Atkins would express it) whereon to 
lick paws and wash faces. 

Dogs also take kindly to trench life. An Aberdeen 
terrier attached itself for a change to a brigade staff, but 
it found that running about after mounted orderlies, and 
“brass hats’’ in motor cars, was too strenuous a life and 
returned to the trenches, where it apparently found things 
less exciting. There is no accounting for tastes ! 

A hospital nurse told the writer recently that on one 
of the hospital trains taking wounded up to the North of 
England she noticed one patient who had a curious lump 
on his chest which his bandages did not account for. On 
examination the wounded man was found to have a puppy 
tucked inside his shirt, and he beseeched the nurse not to 
give him away, as it was a present from “ his girl’ on “ the 








NO HUNTING ALLOWED. 


Remnants of a pack left in a French village. 
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other side.”” In the villages behind the firing line, generally 
known as “ billets,’ not a few fat and mangy hounds 
(harriers or foxhounds) may be found living a life of inglorious 
ease. These are remnants of the scratch packs which gave 
our officers much fun before hunting was officially stopped. 
The majority of the hounds were sent home, but quite a 
number are still to be found leading a somewhat precarious 
and eventful existence—to-day a scavenger, to-morrow an 
over-fed “lap-dog.” Everything depends for these un- 
attached pets on the movements of troops, and a dog never 
knows his luck. 


Fighting France, by Edith Wharton. (Macmillan, 5s.) 
MRS. WHARTON begins by describing Paris as she saw it in August, 1914, 
and again six months later, when the real character of the Titanic wrestle 
had revealed _ itself. In 
the months that followed 
she saw the French army 
at many different points 
of the long line’ which 
the 
Argonne, in) Lorraine, in 
the North and in Alsace ; 
and what she saw she 


it was defending—il 


tells us here. In her last 
chapter she sums up the 
impression produced — on 
her mind by the present 
attitude of the French 
people. Mrs. Wharton 
has two special claims to 
be heard in this matter. 
In the first place, her 
home is in France, and 
she knows the’ French 
people and their — lan- 
guage; here at last is 
one English book in which 
all the French words are 
correctly spelt) and cor- 
rectly used. With this 
knowledge she combines 
native gifts which very 
few living writers — ot 
English can rival—a rare 
power of expression and 
a still rarer power of 
observation. There is none 
of the ‘cheap finish” 
of the journalist here, 
no false rhetoric and no 
sham pathos ; 


’ 


in fact, 
the style is on a_ level 
with the theme, and 
higher praise could not 
be given. There are 
t 
which we shall quote one : 
‘“As we skirted the edge 


memorable — phrases, 


of the ravine between the 
armics, we felt that on 
the far side of that 
dividing line were the men 
who had made the war, 
and on the near side tlie 
men who had been made 
by it.””. And this has some 
bearing on our present 
discussions in Parliament : 
‘That profound solidarity 
which is one of the 
results of conscription, 
flowers, in wartime, in 
an exquisite and impartial 
devotion.” The difference 
between the English tem- 
perament and the French 
has always been profound, 
and it is hard for either 
nation to do justice to the 
other. Mrs. Wharton is 
neither English nor 
French. We shall do well 
to consider her report: 
“The attitude of the 
French people, after four- 
teen months of trial,? is 
not one of submission” to 
unparalleled calamity. It 
is one of exaltation, energy, 
the hot resolve to domi- 
nate the disaster.” If the 
same is true of us, we shall 
lo well yet. 
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A MEMORY OF MARTIN ROSS. 


HEN first I came to Castletownshend I was 
thrilled by the fact of having landed in the 
country of “ the Irish R.M.” of happy fame, 
and doubly magnified to find myself actually 
staying in the same house with one of his 

creators. It was very seldom that these brilliant collaborators 
were to be met apart, but as it happened on that occasion 
Miss Somerville was away, and ‘ Martin Ross” had taken 
temporary refuge under the hospitable roof of Glen Barrahane. 

I was introduced to a slight and distinctively elegant 
woman with delightful hands and feet and a face so inter- 
esting that to this day I have never been able to decide 
whether she was good-looking or not. Rather a long face, 
pale, dark-eyed, with the ‘“ Martin”’ nose, which is rather 
a promineni ieature, and a kindly, humorous mouth. Voice 
and manner appealed at once. Quiet, sympathetic, friendly, 
Miss Martin had a charming dignity that never needed to 
assert itself. And she was so easily interested, so ready to 
be entertained. 

I have heard her declare that she infinitely preferred 
a talkative bore to a silent one, and it must have been a 
dummy indeed who failed to respond to her efforts to draw 
him, or her, into conversation. She had a great range of 
subjects and was deeply interested in politics, in which she 
showed a keen, sound judgment, with an instinctive grasp 
of the meaning even of our most abstruse politicians, and 
a shrewd summing up of a situation. Always amusing, 
she was as ready to laugh over any of her own little incon- 
gruities as over anyone else’s. 

There was a cold going through the house during that 
first visit of mine, and Miss Martin was one of its victims. 
She was confined to her room, and when I went in to say 
good-bye, I found her sitting over the fire in a pretty dressing- 
gown and a pair of top boots! New ones, she explained, which 
she was easing with a view to wearing them at a coming meet. 

That pleasant visit to Glen Barrahane led to my more 
or less permanent establishment at Castletownshend, and 
of all the happy friendships that I have formed in that alluring 
spot, none has been more completely satisfying than that 
with “the Two Ladies,” as Vane Lucas calls them in his 
charming appreciation in the Spectator. 

I early realised that it was impossible to form a clear 
conception of Miss Martin's character without having also 
made the acquaintance of that friend of whom she spoke 
with infinite pride and affection, and Fate never did me a 
kinder turn than when she gave me the opporiunity of 
observing what a truly splendid thing a friendship between 
women may be. It was the happiest thing, and in such 
beautiful surroundings—the free, wild scenery, the romantic 





MISS E. G. SOMERVILLE AND ‘“ MARTIN 
The right-hand figure is Miss Marlin. 


sweep of coastline, the scent of gorse and heather, and the 
salt keen breath of the sea. Then in the midst Drishane, 
the square old country mansion with its orchard and garden 
and pleasure grounds, its farm and its kennels, its ever open 
door and ready welcoming of all who claimed its hospitality. 

Castletownshend is a great stronghold of the Somer- 
villes, who have been established there for generations ; but 
Miss Martin prided herself on belonging to the Tribes of 
Galway. She hailed from Connaught, where the Martins 
of Ross are as well known as the Pope of Rome. 


Taken by sir tgeron Coghill. 
ROSS.”’ 


In joining issues with her cousin she had practically 
renounced her family ties. She had said good-bye to Galway, 
though she treasured the memory of it in her faithful heart 
and told many a story of which it was the picturesque back- 
ground. The youngest of a large family, her education was 
carried on mainly by her sisters, until she went to the Alex- 
andra College, Dublin; and she did them every possible 
credit. Asa child she was evidently on the easiest terms with 
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DRISHANE. 


Where Miss Somerville and Miss Martin lived together. 


her father’s peasantry, attended wakes and weddings, and was 
the recipient of many confidences that might have been 
embarrassing to a more responsible person. 

Tragedies and comedies of peasant life revealed them- 
selves with extraordinary intimacy to her childish eyes. 
She saw things from the people’s point of view and heard 
their free comments, so different from the opinions expressed 
for the benefit of the gentry in general! She saw the country- 
side darkened by the shadow of a hideous crime, in which 
the murderers were successiully shielded, even by the friends 
and relations of the murdered man, loyalty to class and 
defiance of the law counting for all in their code of ethics. 
She saw deep into the heart of things and people; and 
the poor and needy have often had cause to rejoice in her 
generous appreciation of their difficulties. She might be 
taken in, but generally discovered the imposture and was 
ready to forgive it, particularly if it had its amusing side. 

The great turning point in her life was when her cousin pro- 
posed that they should collaborate in the writing of a novel, and 
from this sprang the most perfect fusion 
of intellects that could be inspired. It 
was lik2 the mixing of two chemicals 
which produces a desired effect, neither 
having a greater share than the oiher 
in the production of those delightful 
books that have found their way into 
so many hearts. Each has written an 
occasional article independent of the 
other, and it is interesting to note 
that they evolved three entirely 
different styles: one of E. CE. Somer. 
ville, one of “‘ Martin Ross,” and one a 
marvellous compound of the two. 

There was a perfect example of 
“Martin Ross’”’ style in an article 
called ‘‘ At the River’s Edge,’”’ which 
appeared in the Englishwoman of 
February, 1914. It showed her 
thoughtful and poetic turn of mind, 
her graceful phrasing and her happy 
similes. She spoke of a peasant 
woman who “continued to drop a 
iew pebbles of talk into the dark 
pool of midnight. Like pebbles they 
sank, and the midnight took them 
greedily into its deeps, because they were concerned with 
spiritual things.” And there was a lovely likening of “a 
robin’s song that trickled through the stillness,” to “a string 
of little silver beads across a sad embroidery.” 

Sad indeed to think that for this life her gentle voice 
is silenced ; and, above all, our sympathy is due to that true 
friend and generously appreciative companion without whose 
completing genius we should never have rejoiced in the 
experiences of the “ R.M.,” or have plumbed the depths of 
“ The Real Charlotte.” J. E. M. Bartow. 
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THE HOME LIFE OF THE GREAT 
CRESTED GREBE.—-IV. 


MEN- 
TIONED 
in the 
first por- 
tion of 

this article 
that there 
were four 
pairs of 
crested grebe 
on the mere 
this season, 
and that the 
keeper saw 
only one set 
of young 
birds there 
last year, 
although 
there were 
three pairs of 
adults in 
evidence 


By Cuarues R. Brown. 


[We now publish further extracts from Mr. Charles R. Brown’s concluding notes on the Great Crested Grebe.—Ep. 





YOUNG 


THREE WEEKS 
Note the leg action. 


OLD, SWIMMING. 


was also for- 
saken, yet on 
the 2nd of 
August the 
keeper re- 
ports two 
voung birds 
which = ap- 
peared to be 
six or eight 
weeks old, or 
from two to 
four weeks 
older than 
the young 
from the nest 
under obser- 
vation. On 
the 7th of 
August I 
myself saw 
these young 
birds, which 





during the 
season. I 
hazanded 


the ques- 
tion: ‘“‘ Were 
they  non- 


breeders?” 
If not, what 
became of 
the young 
birds? Now 
the nest 
found on the 
29th of May 
did not 
mature, and 
the nest 
found on the 
20th of July, 
in close 
proximity to 
the situation 
of that of 
the 29th of 
May (prob- 
ably the 
same pair), 


YOUNG 


GREBES TWENTY-THREE 





THREE 
Note the position of ject and legs. 


WEEKS OLD. 


were quite a 
month older 
than the 
young of the 
Ist to 3rd of 
July. I also 
observed one 
voung bird, 
which was 
just between 
the two sets 
in size Now 
the two older 
birds, and: 
the three 
small ones— 
“our birds ”’ 

‘were at 
the upper 


-and lower 


of the 
mere respec- 
tively, and 
being fed by 
their parents ; 
whereas this 
single bird 


ends 
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was quite alone ; I there- 
fore concluded that three 
out of the four pairs had 
young, while the fourth 
had two unproductive 
nests. Of the three pairs 
of birds which were suc- 
cessful in hatching off, 
it is rather curious that 
one pair brought up two 
of the young, another, 
one, and our birds one 
also, though three eggs 
hatched. If we assume 
that each paic of birds 
laid the normal clutch of 
from three to four eggs, 
it is strange that more 
young were not to be 
seen. It may be that 
some of the eggs were 
addled, but in the case 
of our birds this was not 
so, as all of the eggs were 
fertile. One therefore 
asks oneseli the question, 
“What became of the 
young birds ? ” 

It will be noted that 
the nest found on the 
29th of Mav contained 
four eggs, that of the 
12th of June had three 
(all of which hatched), 
while in that of the 2oth 
of July were four eggs, 
two of which were addled, 
one being broken in the 
nest when found. From 
this it appears that three 
or four eggs form the 
usual clutch—ihough 
clutches of five have been 
recorded—yet the number 
ot young birds over four 
weeks old observed by 
the writer has not this 
season exceeded two in 
one case and one, each 
in-the other two cases. 

On the 23rd of October 
my friend and I visited 
other neighbouring meres, 
and although we saw 
seven great crested grebe 
on one particular mere, 
they appeared to be all 
adults. We could not 
identify any as_ being 
voung birds. In the case 
ot another mere, on 
which there are a con- 
siderable number of birds 
(more than usual), the 
keeper informed us that 
one pair succeeded in 
hatching and rearing four 
young ones, and thai they 
—young and old—were 
all together the previous 
week. Having a know- 
ledge, extending over 
many years, of this and 
an adjoining mere—both 
strictly preserved—he 
considered this brood 
exceptional. 

Now the three young— 
our birds—hatched on the 
Ist to 3rd of July were 
in the company of the 
two old birds on the 26th 
oi July, when I suc- 
ceeded in photographing 
them, and they were 
repeatedly seen upon the 
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old one’s back, yet when I again visited the pool on the 
31st of July, only one young bird could be found, and after 
this date, or when it was about four weeks old, it was not 
again seen upon its parent’s back. 

Having left this position of comparative security, 
and taken to the water on their own, do_ they 
become a prey to the pike, as the young wild duck 
undoubtedly do ? 

In this connection I may say that a brood of thirteen 
wild duck in the neighbourhood of the hide gradually 
dwindled down to seven during our period of observation 
on the grebe, and the keeper informs me that he does not 
think that she succeeded in bringing even one of the seven 
off safely. I certainly saw one taken by a pike among the 
reeds behind the grebe nest, and one young duck, some 
six to eight weeks old, turned up to be fed, with both man- 
dibles bitten clean off above the nostrils. Clearly the work 
of a pike. I therefore suggest that it is not unreasonable 
to assume that pike may account for the fewness of young 
birds upon this mere, and possibly upon other waters also. 

I have drawn particular attention to the bright red 
frontal patch on the head of the young grebe, and have 
since searched various authorities and find the following 
references to this feature : 


Crown black with a bare spot on the forehead.—Dresser in ** Birds of 
Europe,” Vol. VIII, page 630. 

Crown ornamented with a brilliant vermilion 
patch of bare skin.—R. Lydekker in ‘‘ Sportsman’s British Bird Book,” 
page 625. 

Tne young bird was still wet from the egg 
bare patch on the forehead a brilliant scarlet—Stevenson in ‘‘ Birds of Norfolk,” 
Vol. III, page 243. 

The young in down have the upper parts dark brown and longitudi- 
nally striped with dull white. On the crown of the head is a heart-shaped 
patch of bare, vermilion-coloured skin.—Pycraft in ‘The British Bird 
Book.”’ 

The down plan of the young grebe is very remarkable on account of a 
bright red triangular patch of bare skin on the crown of the head, and the 
characteristic tiger-like stripes —A. Landsborough Thomson in “ British 
Birds and their Nests.” 


. heart-shaped 


. with the /riangular 


The reason that so striking a characteristic is referred to 
very briefly by a few authorities is that the young birds 
are rarely seen alive in the very early stage. When the 
photograph of the young was obtained on the 26th of July 
they were then but three weeks old, and I was surprised to 
find that they had lost the bright distinctive ornament, 
and hardly a trace of colour remained, there being only 
““a patch of bare skin.” 

It has been established that the birds turn or rearrange 
their eggs every forty to fifty minutes, and that during the 
daytime they appear to relieve each other about every 
three hours and share the domestic duties between them. 
Unfortunately we have no records of their night duties. 
It will be noted that the female took practically no share 
during the daytime in the hatching stages beyond sitting 
on the 1st of July from 12.15 p.m. to 2 p.m. On the 2nd of 
July she came on at 11.5 a.m. and stayed until 11.25 a.m., 
a period of only twenty minutes. On the 3rd she 
visited the nest for a minute or two after all the young 
had hatched; but though she did no brooding during 
the latter stages of incubation, she procured almost all 
the feed for the young, thus making amends for her earlier 
neglect. 

The most striking incident during the final stage was 
the repair and examinaiion of the nest by the female, after 
all the eggs had hatched and the young had left. Why all 
this repair and general tidving-up of the nest, as if preparing 
for another brood? Do the old birds use it as a roosting 
or sleeping spot during the succeeding nights ? They—the 
young and old birds—are on the water all day; when 
visited after a few days, the nest bore evidence of wild duck 
having occupied it, and later, they appeared to have pulled 
the entire structure to pieces so effectually that no traces 
of it remained. 

The sole surviving young one was accompanied by the 
parents and fed by them until the r1th of September, when 
it was ten weeks old. On the 18th, 23rd, 25th, 27th of 
September and the 2nd of October it was accompanied by 
the female only, which was observed to be diving and fishing 
for it, but on the 9th of October, although the female was 
present on the mere, it was not accompanying the young 
one, which was entirely on its own; even on the 2nd of 
October it was quite indifferent as to whether it was with 
its parent, and only flew to her apparently for safety. Ti 
was the first occasion that it had been seen away from the 
adult. 
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I saw the young bird fed six or seven times on the 18th 
of September. O. J. W. informed me that upon one occasion 
on the same day it was fed with an eel some 6in. to 7in. 
long, and that he wondered however it was going to 
swallow it. 

Most of the feeds I witnessed were silver bream or dace, 
3in. to 4in. long. Although the young grebe dived repeat- 
edly, I never saw it bring a fish to the surface on this 
particular day, but on a previous visit, when I was following 
the old bird and young, with the boat, it brought up a 





MALE WITH YOUNG ON HIS BACK. 


bream some 5in. long and broad in proportion. It took 
two and a half minutes to swallow it. ; 

When we visited the mere on the 16th of October 
neither adult nor young were visible, though we searched 
the reeds with the boat. The keeper informed us that he 
saw one young bird on the 14th, but that he had not seen 
any sign of either young or old grebe since that date. This 
places the time of departure of the last bird in the case of 
this mere from about the 14th to the 16th of October, which 








is later than previous years, their usual time being about 
the end of September. 

A curious incident was witnessed by the keeper and 
the writer, when the pair of adult birds belonging to the 
two older young ones, apparently wishing the young to 
go on their own, or perhaps tired of providing for them, 
would, upon the near approach ‘ 
of the young, rush at them . 
and strike them with their 
wings, as if to drive them 
away. These young birds 
would now be about fourteen 
weeks old, and had lost all 
their nest markings, except 
on the head and neck, where 
the black and_ brownish 
stripes still remained. The 
crest was now quite evident, 
being about an inch in 
length. 

Upon several occasions 
when the old bird was fishing 
for the young, should she 
appear with a fish when 
some distance away the 
young, in its eagerness to 
reach the food, resembled a 
miniature motor launch, its 
paddles throwing up the 
water astern and, like a 
racing propeller, repeatedly 
coming clean out of the 
water; all the while it was 
uttering an incessant plaintive 
whistle, “ pii, pi, pi, pii,”’ 
which, should there be little 
or no wind, could be heard 
all over the mere. 

Regarding the call of 
the adult, Seebohm, in 
“ British Birds and_ their 
Eggs,” Vol. III, page 456, 
describes it as follows : 

“ Tts ordinary alarm note 
is a loud clear ‘kek, kek’ ; 
but at the pairing time, 
another note, the “call-note,’ 
may be heard, a loud grating 
guttural sound like’ the 
French word croix.” This 
fairly confirms my impression 
of this most uncommon and 
peculiar call; yet Dresser, in 
giving it as ‘‘keck, keck, 
keck,” prolonged into “ kre- 
worr, kreworr,’’ conveys the 
same idea. 

The accompanying photo- 
graphs of the young birds 
show the markings and the 
position of the legs, and 
when they are swimming 
how near the surface they 
strike. 

The ground colour of 
the body, head and neck 
in the young grebe fo: 
upwards of three weeks 
following hatching is as 
follows : 

Body.—Upper parts, 
greyish brown; under parts, 
pure white, the ground colour 
of the head and neck being 
pure white also. 

As regards the markings, 
the upper part of the back 
is barred with three longi- 
tudinal stripes of black, 
commencing at the nape of 
the neck and _ terminating 
at the tail. These stripes are equally spaced and are 
slightly wider than the spaces of grey brown which 
divide them. The wings, which are r}in. long, have a 
dividing line of black down the centre from the joint to 
the tip, and the tail is a small white tuft without 
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markings. The breast and under parts have a peculiar 
woven appearance, the down parting in perfectly straight 
lines, when the bird leaves the water. Underneath 
the lower mandible there is a broad black stripe, which 
divides into two at the throat and continues down 
the neck in slightly diverging lines merging into the 
body markings at the junc- 
tion of the neck and body. 
The irides are grey-black 
in colour, as distinct from 
the red of the adult. The 
beak is barred by two 
bands of black, white at 
the tip, then black, white, 
black; the last band com- 
pletes the gape and rounds 
it off. From the nostrils 
two black stripes spring, 
rising towards the crown, 
then, parting, they enclose 
the cyes. Immediately 
below these two stripes there 
is a peculiar bare patch 
of slate-blue skin. Over 
each eye a stripe of black 
runs along the side of the 
head and down the side 
of the neck. On the crown 
of the head there is a 
large irregular V-shaped 
stripe, with a narrow bar 
—forming a tuft, the source 
of the crest—across_ the 
angle and enclosing a trian- 
gular patch of bare, pale 
pink skin; this patch is 
brilliant scarlet at birth. 
The broad ends of the 
large triangle continue 
down the back of the 
head and neck in narrower 
lines. 

The tarsi are about 2in. 
long, and appear to be at 
the extremity of the body ; 
they are slate-grey in colour, 
likewise the feet. 

It has been stated by 
some writers that the great 
crested grebe is a migrant ; 
by others, a partial migrant. 
This latter I believe to be 
more correct, leaving certain 
districts where the meres 
freeze over, or where the 
supply of fish food is not 
sufficient for their require- 
ments, during the winter 
months ; remaining in others 
all the year round, until 
actually frozen out. 

I think the food factor 
is responsible for the 
number of P.  Cristatus 
which annually breed upon 
any particular sheet of 
water, rather than _ the 
extent, or the amount of 
shelter in the guise of 
reed beds that abound 
thereon ; although you will 
seldom if ever find more 
than one nest in any one 
corner. The trait of 
jealousy, rather than that 
of pugnacity, may determine 
the number of breeding 
grebe on any _ particular 
mere. 
is, indeed, a great 

satisfaction to be able to 
state that, owing to the protection afforded by the 
Wild Birds’ Protection Act, and more particularly by 
certain zealous private owners, this species is now on 
the increase. 

Long may it continue to be so! 
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THE FLOODS 


HERE is no part of the Continent better or more 
lovingly known to the cultivated Englishman 
than the shores and the islands of the Zuider 
Zee. The district has long been a favourite resort 
of photographers, artists, and lovers of the pic- 

turesque. The Dutch inhabitants are the most conservative 
in Europe, and whatever changes may go on elsewhere, they 
prefer to dress and live in the manner of their ancestors. 
The houses too are famous for their pleasant old-world 
architecture and the formal gardens which the bulb growing 
population have laid out in their peculiar and attractive 
manner. But that part of Holland continually lies under 
a very grave menace. Water has in the past been a great 
friend of Holland, but it also carries the potentiality of be- 
coming its worst enemy. The peculiarity of the land ‘is, of 
course, that it lies under the sea level and is protected from 
inundation by 
great sea banks. 
High tides and 
wild storms bring 
to that area a 
danger of a kind 
which this 
country has ex- 
perienced in a 
smaller degree on 
its southern and 
eastern coasts, 
where the waves 
are daily wearing 
away the land 
and at times 
sweep over it in 
a destroying 
tumult. But the 
mishaps at 
Worthing and 
Aldeburgh have 
been much _ less 
important than 
the terrific floods 
which, in the first 
weeks of the 
year, swept over 
a __ considerable 
part of the pro- 
vince of Noord- 
Holland. No- 
thing more 
disastrous has 
been _ recorded 
since the historic 
flood of 1825, 
that is, nearly one 
hundred years 
ago. It must 
have been a 
dreadful experi- 
ence for the quiet 
Dutch — popula- 
tion. A little 
after midnight 
they were roused 
from their beds 
by the tolling of 
bells, which pro- 
claimed that THE 
some part ot the 

dyke had broken down and the floods were out. The places 
more directly affected were the little island of Marken and 
the neighbouring towns of Monnikendam, Muiden, Volendam 
and Edam. 

The danger was sudden, and yet, on looking back 
over a few days previously, its approach was visible enough. 
The combination of high tides and strong winds had been 
threatening mischief for a week before the dykes were actually 
overflowed. So wide an area was affected that it is as yet 
impossible to compuie the amount of damage. Fortunately, 
as far as information goes at present, there was very slight 
loss of human life; the population apparently had time 
enough to fly to places of refuge. Eye witnesses describe 
the manner of their doing so as being very like the panic 
flights which have taken place from besieged towns during 
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the war. Men and women at such moments do not as a rule 
retain their full self-possession and often enough seize and 
carry away articles of less value than those left behind. 
There must be very heavy damage inflicted on the houses 
and furniture, as whole tracts which before were dry land 
became almost instantly transferred into sea. The unfortu- 
nate cattle appear to have suffered most. In some cases they 
were driven into the churches and other places of safety, 
but very many were submerged and drowned. The inhabit- 
ants are not, as a rule, of a very rich type and much suffering 
and misery must inevitably flow from the catastrophe. 
Indeed, the flood must be described as a national calamitv, 
especially as it has occurred at a most critical moment in the 
history of Holland. 

Not without good reason do the rulers of that country 
suspect that Germany, which has overrun their neighbour, 
has designs 
upon Holland 
also. It has been 
necessary to 
have an army 
mobilised and 
other forces 
ready for any 
eventuality, 
since the begin- 
ning of the war. 
The English 
people do _ not 
need to be re- 
minded that the 
Dutch are a 
gallant and 
high-minded 
people. 

The time in 
history is not so 
very far removed 
when, aS a sea- 
taring people and 
even as a mari- 
time Power, they 
rivalled the En- 
glish themselves, 
and Van Tromp 
and his compeers 
are to them 
what Admiral 
Drake is to us. 
It is therefore not 
altogether sur 
prising that even 
when they are 
really under the 
full weight of the 
blow they are 
projecting a 
scheme tor 
rendering the re- 
currence of such 
a flood, if not 
impossible, 
at least very 
improbable. 

The plan be- 
ing advocated is 
that of building 
huge breakwaters 
from Ewijk Sluis to the island of Wieringen and thence 
across to the mainland at Piaam. Engineers are assured 
that this would so effectually break the impact of the 
water that the dykes would be safe. On the other hand, a 
work like this is estimated to cost no less than £16,000,000, 
which is a very great capital outlay for a country like 
Holland. 

It is not a new idea, but one that has been advocated 
in the Dutch Press from time to time. The outlay 
would have for justification the fact that the district 
submerged consists in part of land that with infinite 
difficulty has been won from the sea, and of the richest 
agricultural country in Holland. To safeguard it effectually 
would appear to be worth a very considerable sacrifice 
of money. We show a number of photographs taken 
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in the island of Marken and its neighbourhood which, in 
themselves, go far to prove the value of this most attrac- 
tive bit of Europe. They also illustrate in a remarkable 
manner how the country is pre-eminently a land of water- 
ways. Canals appear to be everywhere. At no fewer than 
four points along the Zuider Zee the dams gave way, namely, 
at a point north of the village of Monnikendam and another 
point south of the same village, at a place near Enkhuizen 
and near the Van Ewijk sluices. As we write the danger is 
far from being over. Along the banks of the river Zaan 
some parts are submerged already and others threaten 
to be so. 

Needless to say, the utmost sympathy is felt in this 
country for the misfortunes of our neighbour, and the 
Dutch Press has very cordially recognised the fact. Queen 
Wilhelmina, like the brave lady she has always shown 
herself to be, has been at the various scenes of loss 
and done all that could be done to hearten and cheer 
her subjects. 

From an engineering standpoint it will be very interest- 
ing, supposing that the scheme now being ventilated is carried 
out, to notice what advance is made upon ancient systems. 
For in this, as in other respects, the Dutch have clung 
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tenaciously to their old ideas. It is said that the construc- 
tion ot dykes dates back to the tenth century and the primi- 
tive ideas then put into execution have not yet grown 
obsolete. 

The usual way of making an embankment for the 
purpose of reclaiming land under the sea and to keep the 
water out, is to place on the surface a sort of network made 
of interwoven willows, with the interstices filled with clay. 
It has been found to answer very well and to assist Nature 
rather than oppose her. These willow twigs and the clay 
form a solid substance on which the sand and débris of 
the sea are steadily heaped into a great embankment. It 
is usual to do the work every three or four years, the annual 
cost throughout Holland amouniing to about 14,000,000 
florins. 

It is superiniended by a number of engineeis and 
this may partly account for the fact that there are no 
beiier engineers for the work oi making breakwaters, piers 
and embankmenis than the Dutch. They are ingenious, 
contriving and well stocked with an experience of a land 
one of whose proverbial sayings is, “‘God made the sea 
and we made the shore.”” The importance of the matter 
can be deduced from the simple statement that more than 
half of Holland has been won from the sea, and there- 
fore demands unremitting care lest the sea_ should 
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once more lay hold of its belongings and make of the 
well ploughed land what it has made of some of the 
churches and parishes that once held Lincolnshire men 
and women and now form the floor of the North Sea. 
Tennyson has referred to the circumstance in a well known 
passage of “‘ In Memoriam ”’ 


There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 
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OHN, second Earl of Ashburnham, without ever 
taking a prominent part in public affairs was a 
well known man during his long career and finds 
mention by the letter-writers of the age such as 
Horace Walpole and George Selden. The latter 

passes on him the eulogium that: “if man ever went 
through life with consumate discretion it has been himself. 
As stated last week it is difficult to recognise his work 
indoors, but we read in Horsfield’s ‘‘ Sussex” that he 
‘‘improved the house.” Plans and engravings survive to 
show that somewhere about the time of his marrying the 
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Crowley heiress in 1755 he added the whole of the long south 
front containing on the ground floor the hall in the centre 
and a pair of sitting-rooms on each side of it. Unfortunately, 
it has entirely lost the appearance he gave it—a dignified 
late Georgian elevation in brick with dressed stone for coigns, 
window frames and string-course. 

The hall, as he built it, went up two storeys in the 
manner adopted by the Burlingtonian School of archi- 
tects following on the Italian lines which Inigo Jones 
had long previously adopted at Rainham. Those who 
remember Ashburnham House in Dover Street, which 
was still standing half a 
dozen years ago, will have 
known the second Earl’s 
manner of housing himself, 
for a shield of the Ashburn- 
ham arms with those of 
Crowley in pretence was on 
the screen in front and must 
mark the date of the house 
which superseded the older 
one in Westminster as_ the 
London residence of the 
family. Here the second 
Earl spent much of his time, 
as we learn from his diaries, 
which enable us to know 
where he dined, but leave us 
in ignorance of his larger 
doings. In 1781, however, 
we find him in Vienna and 
dining with Kaunitz, then at 
the head of affairs in the 
Hapsburg Empire. 

A search through the 
diaries reveals no mention 
whatever of the work done 
in Sussex. But some of the 
rooms still retain the features 
he introduced when he built 
them. Such will be the blue 
drawing-room (Fig. 4), judging 
from ihe character of the 
ceiling and  chimneypiece, 
while the portrait over the 
latter (Fig. 3) is certainly 
one of the family treasures 
due to him. It represents 
the first wife of his son 
who eventually became the 
third Earl. Long before that, 
however, she was dead and 
is therefore known as Lady 
St. Asaph, the couriesy iitle 
borne by her husband when 
she married him in 1784. 
She was a daughter of the 
first Marquess of Bath and 
gave her husband _ three 
children before she passed 
away in 1791. It is looking 
down at one of these babies 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
painted her, somewhat before 
the year 1790, and he never 
did finer work nor took more 
“COUNTRY LiFe. pains with his pigments. The 
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colour has stood perfectly so that it is to-day typical of 
the master at his best. Not only on the chimney- 
piece but elsewhere in this room we_ find admirable 
examples of eighteenth century European porcelain— 
Chelsea, Dresden, etc.—which may well have been 
acquired by the second Earl, whereas the pictures by Mabuze 
and Quentin Matsys to right and left of the Reynolds 
portrait, and most of the French furniture—of which the 
splendid Boule commode between the windows is the finest 


3.—PORTRAIT OF LADY ST. ASAPH 


example in this room—may have been part of the collections 
made by his grandson. 

Which of the two is mainly responsible for the large 
quantity of excellent Oriental stuff about the house does 
not appear. The mantelpiece in the boudoir (Fig. 6)— 
a room certainly dating from the elder man’s time —is 
quite in the manner of his age, when also Chinese 
papers, such as that which covers the walls above the 
dado, were very much the vogue. On a pale green ground 
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the leafage is indigo blue, the flowers purple and pink 
and the birds in their natural tones. The great twelve- 
fold cut lacquer screen and the cabinet near by blend 
perfectly with the paper, while the garniture de cheminée 
is also de suite. The metalwork of clock and candelabra 
indeed is French, but is used as a mount for a set of delightful 
green and aubergine kylins. The tall objects beyond—a 
form of lantern no doubt—are quite first rate specimens oi 
Chinese art. The whole framework is of blue ground 
cloisonné enamel 
with various coloured 
ornamentations, while 
the panels are of a 
grey-green jade with 
an elaborate pattern 
pierced and modelled. 
All such, together 
with much of the 
good Oriental porce- 
lain—decorative 
vases as well as 
dinner services 
about the house may 
well have been 
among the furnish- 
ings of the second 
Earl, who probably 
also, about the year 
1767, ordered Thomas 
Chippendale to make 
him the writing 
table in the library 
(Fig. 7), for it much 
resembles the famous 
one at Nostell Priory 
of that date and 
make. 

Once out of the 
house it is more easy 
to recognise the hand 
of the second Earl. 
His lake making and 
planting have already 
been alluded to and 
are further seen in 
Fig. 1. It shows 
the large  islanded 
lake or broadwater 
that lies to the south- 
west of house and 
church which group 
so pleasantly in the 
picture. Just peep- 
ing above the trees 
also are the two 
dwarf towers of the 
great _ stone - built 
stable quadrangle 
(Fig. 10) the late 
Georgian character of 
which stamps it as 
the chief remaining 
architectural effort of 
the second Earl, who 
after holding title and 
estates for seventy- 
five years died in 
1812, aged eighty- 
eight. Fashions had 
changed, and his son 
evidently favoured 
what had become 
known as “ Gothic.” 
The apt forms, right 
proportions and fine 
materials of his 
father’s building made 
no appeal to him, and all was buried under plaster which, 
with its trivial pinnacles, mock turrets and little drops, 
resembled the creation of a sugar cake maker rather than 
that of an architect. Oiher work, such as the stone bridge 
that carries the drive over the lake, is less deplorable. It 
supplanted one of wood which was in one of the many 
drawings made by Thomas Hearne in 1812 and 1813 and 
bound in a volume entitled ‘‘ Scenes in the dress’d Walks 
and Park at Ashburnham.” Extending over the period 
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of the third Earl’s refronting, it includes views of the 
Georgian as well as of the bastard Gothic front, and gives the 
date of the change. 

The third Earl, a few years after losing the subject of 
the Reynolds portrait, had taken to wife one of the Percys, 
and her portrait by Hoppner hangs in the billiard-room near 
that of her husband, painted—-no doubt when, as a young 
man, he visited Italy—by Pompeo Battoni, who then had a 
vogue in Rome because of “a certain agreeable character in 
the airs of his heads,” but whose portrait of the then Lord 
St. Asaph was deemed so little excellent that it was after- 
wards touched by Reynolds. His elder boys following their 
mother to the grave in his lifetime, it was the second wife’s 
son, Bertram, who became fourth Earl on his father’s demise 
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of art or culture is quite beyond what the British Treasury 
can even contemplate with equanimity, but it finally con- 
sented to the purchase of the section which had come from 
Stowe. Had it occurred to the Government in 1849 that 
the nation should have it, it could no doubt have purchased it 
at the cost of £8,000, which the Earl paid for it. But in the 
interval of thirty-four years it had appreciated and the 
price fixed was £45,000. 

Though it has a library (Fig. 7) full of books, Ash- 
burnham Place has lost the literary treasures that it contained 
in the middle of last century, but it retains some of the 
gems of art and ornament which reached it at the same 
period. The triptych over the library mantelpiece is an 
example, while the mantelpiece itself, one of several in 
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in 1830. From him he must have inherited the antiquarian 
and literary characteristics which distinguished him, for it 
was the father who wrote the “ Vindication ”’ of John Ash- 
burnham and who was a Trustee of the British Museum. But 
although he was a buyer of pictures and acquired a Schidone 
at a sale at Christie’s in 1800, he cannot be classed as a col- 
lector, whereas the son was so pre-eminently. Early manu- 
scripts and rare books appealed strongly to him and it was 
merely as part of his vast acquisition in this department 
that he bought the whole of the Stowe collection at the 
famous sale of the contents of that palace in 1849. So 
valuable was the Ashburnham library esteemed after its 
founder’s death, that when it was offered to the Government 
in 1883 it was appraised at £160,000. Such a sum for works 
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Carara marble of good design and fine workmanship about 
the house, although it closely resembles many that were 
produced in England in the early half of the eighteenth 
century for great country houses, has about it a suggestion 
that it and its fellows might have been made in Italy a 
hundred years later to the design and order of an English 
visitor. 

We know that as a young man the fourth Earl set out on 
his travels from Dover in 1818, and the library still contains 
the sketch books he filled in Italy in 1820, and in 
Turkey and Palestine in 1825. Either then or on a later 
visit he made purchases in Italy. Although the ceiling 
and mantelpiece of the great drawing-room (Fig. 2) 
resemble those of the blue drawing-room through which it 
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is approached and may 
date from the second 
Earl’s time, yet the 
fourth Earl is certainly 
responsible for the 
general decoration. 
The dado which we 
should expect and 
which is present in 
the blue drawing-room, 
is here replaced by a 
high skirting in order 
to accommodate a set 
of long panels, where 
a central figure subject 
in an oval is_ sur- 
rounded by elaborate 
arabesque designs. 
They resemble — the 
work which Cipriani 
did in England, but 
were brought from 
Rome by the fourth 
Earl. 

The furniture in 
the room is_ more 
striking and excep- 
tional than the decora- 
tions. There are pieces 
worthy of having come 
straight from the 
atelier of André 
Charles Boule, for they 
are of high order both 
as to the treatment of 
the metal-inlaid 
tortoiseshell and of 
the ormolu mounts. A 
writing table of ex- 
ceptional size and 
elaboration stands 
between the windows, 
and the pedestals on 
either side of the 
chimneypiece are re- 
markable. But the 
gems in this’ section 
are a pair of caskets 
or small chests on 
stands, which are 
altogether delightful in 
the scope and finish of 
their pure Louis XIV 
agesign. Of the 
Louis XVI_ period, 
besides simpler though 
excellent pieces, we 
have here a suite of 
commode and _ corner 
cupboards of geometric 
marquetrie, with bands 
of perforated and 
modelled ormolu of the 
highest quality. Of 
the same date is the 
clock of white marble 
with ormolu§ mounts 
and bronze figures, 
while on either side 
and mounted with equal 
elegance and finish are 
two pairs of blue John 
vases. 

Although as: early 
as 1850 the fourth 
Earl disposed of part 
of his collection at 
Christie’s, and there 
have been further sales 
since, yet we still see 
everywhere about the 
house pictures and 
art objects, with which 
he replenished an 
ancestral home already 
rich in them. Thus 
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to an exceptionally full and excellent series of family and 
historic portraits were added subjects and landscape pieces 
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of the Italian, Dutch and Flemish schools. Furniture of the 
best that France and England could provide is set with 
ceramic products of the East and West. No part of the 
interior of the house is devoid of merit and dignity. The 


great central top-lit 
stairway (Fig. 5) oi 
stone with iron 
balustrading —cast 
indeed, but refined— 
to its flights and 
galleries, and having 
pillared vestibules on 
the first floor, is a 
very worthy and 
successful sample of 
what could be done 
at a moment in the 
nineteenth century 
when much was in- 
different if not de- 
plorable both in 
design and execution. 
It is interesting to 
contrast it with an 
earlier and much 
humbier side stair- 
case, of which the 
large balusters, 
turned out of four- 
inch stuff and set 
eight and a_ half 
inches apart, mark it 
as a product of the 
closing period of the 
seventeenth century, 
and therefore a rem- 
nant of the first 
Lord Ashburnham’s 
house. Only a little 
later is the get-up 
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of the smoking-room, with its large panelled wainscoting. It 
lies at the back of the house, and, further on, we reach the 
enormous kitchen which carries us back a long way, with its 


smoke jack and spits ready to roast huge joints in front of a 
fire that occupies the interior of an arch twelve feet across. 
The ‘ Gothic’”’ front proved no more lasting than its 


FIREPLACE. 
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Georgian predecessor. 
The fourth Earl 
evidently already 
disliked it when he 
succeeded his father 
in 1830, for plans 
to alter it were 
made by _ Gillespie 
Graham of Edin- 
burgh in 1833. He 
prepared alternative 
designs, the one only 
slightly altering the 
1813 work, the other 
entirely replacing it 
with a very ornate 
example of what was 
then held to be a 
Tudor style. Neither 
was adopted, and 
things remained as 
they were for another 
score of years. Then 
we get rather clumsy 
details, as if drawn 
by a local builder or 
estate clerk of the 
works, for the 
decoration of the 
drawing-room = and 
the refacing of the 
house, one of the 
latter bearing the 
date 1853. To ap- 
praise the relative 
demerits of the two 
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refacings is un- 


necessary, both 

equally make us meta 
deplore _ that ee 
Ashburnham 

Place was not ns 


allowed to con- 
tinue as the 
second Earl left 


it. But it re- 
mains a_ house 
full of interest 
within and 
gloriously — envi- 
roned without, 


and it is sad 
that it should at 
present lie 


empty. The 
fourth Earl, dying 
in 1878, was 


succeeded by his 
eldest son who, 
when he in turn 
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was laid with his 


> fathers in 10913, 
left a daughter 
only. His sur- 
viving _ brother 


therefore suc- 
ceeded to the title 
and Sussex estate, 
but he has not 


made it his 
home. Let us 
hope that there 
are vet good 


days in store for 
the place that 
was once the seat 
of Reginaldus de 
Hesseburneham 
and of who 
knows how many 
of his family 
before him. 
H. AVRAY 
TIPPING 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


THE GREEN THINGS OF THE WINTER GARDEN. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


HEN the leaves are down and the flower borders 
are bare one turns with a feeling of grateful 
admiration to the evergreen trees, plants and 
bushes. They are all the more to be appre- 
ciated because so many of them are now in 
their best and deepest coloured foliage. Holly, 

Yew, Bay and Box are clothed in a kind of subdued splendour 
that is not only grateful to the eye but gladdening to the mind 
when one thinks of their shelter and comfort to the life of birds 
and other wild things. Then all the greys and faint browns 
and silvery greens of tree bole and branch, and the thin mist 
so frequent during the days of early winter form just the right 
setting for the deep, rich colouring of the evergreens. 

It sets one thinking how good it would be to have a good 
space set apart as a hardy winter garden ; a space large enough 
to have a whole background of Yew and Holly, Cypress and 
Ilex, and again beyond that of Spruce or Scotch Fir or any 
suitable hardy conifer in a good mass of one kind at a time. 
If it could be a rather hollow, sheltered place on the outskirts 
of the garden, leading from it to hilly woodland, with wooded 
rising ground protecting it from the north and east, the position 
would be as good as possible. Such a place would be truly 
enjoyable from the middle of November and onward all through 
the winter, besides being a green garden of no little beauty. 
It would not be entirely without flowers, for in a cool nook near 
the path there would be the giant Christmas Rose early in 
November, followed by the later-flowering kinds; and in another 
such place the Lent Hellebores blooming at a time when late 
winter joins hands with earliest spring. These might make 
a flowery undergrowth for quite a considerable space on the 
cooler side, while facing them on the sunny aspect there would 
be tufts of Iris stylosa flowering in all open weather throughout 
the winter months. If a rocky or sandy scarp of a few feet 
high should be there, the yellow Jasmine would find a place, 
and could be so planted as to fall in sheets over the face of the 
scarp. There are other possible flowering things, among which 
the Winter Heaths should be remembered, but there would be 
no need to strain for more flowers, for just these few would give 
enough points of interest, and, with the Holly berries, enough 
of actual bright colouring. In fact, the winter garden is all 
the better for the fewness of its flowers. The summer garden 
is only too full of brilliant objects of beauty and interest, and 
the winter garden should have its own rather contrasting 
character as a place of comparative repose of mind and eye. 

If the winter garden is on a sandy or peaty soil it will 
perhaps have all the better opportunity, for then many more 
of the lesser evergreens can be employed, and a part of the 
middle background would be of Rhododendrons. When these 
are planted they are often considered as flowering shrubs alone, 
but, fine things though they are when in bloom, the flower is 
for three summer weeks alone. For the rest of the vear they 
are for foliage only, and it is as masses of rich greenery that 
they serve in the winter garden. For this it should be remem- 
bered that the best are the ordinary R. ponticum and some 
of the earlier hybrids. Their foliage is much handsomer than 
that of the more recent varieties that have more of the American 
catawbiense blood. There is an old Rhododendron called 
multi-maculatum that has the best foliage of all; it is much 
to be regretted that it is now despised by growers, because the 


individual blooms are narrow petalled. But indoors, as a cut 
flower it has, just for this reason, a distinction and charming 
refinement that make it much better for this use than the 
greater number of the massive blooms that alone satisfy the 
florist. It is white—the soft, cool white of skim-milk, and the 
blotch is a cluster of spots of a very beautiful rosy red. It 
should be in every garden where good cut flowers and the best 
winter greenery are desired. 

The winter garden on sandy or peaty soil would have many 
of the best sub-shrubs in quantity—Gaultheria Shallon, the 
broad-leaved form of Skimmia japonica, with its handsome 
red berries, and the still finer Skimmia Foremannii; MKalmia 
latifolia and the flowering Tree Ivies, beautiful for massing 
and for growing into large, wide spreading bushes. Then the 
dwarf Rhododendrons and several of the Andromedas, especially 
Pieris floribunda, that grows into good sized bushes, and the 
two species of Leucothoé, L. Catesbai and L. axillaris. Another 
delight will be the Candleberry Gale (Myrica cerifera) whose 
leaves when crushed or bruised give off a delicious scent. Then 
there will be tufts of that plant of rare beauty, the Alexandrian 
Laurel (Ruscus racemosus), superb in strong yet delicate struc- 
tural form, and the lower-growing Megaseas, with large, leathery 
leaves, and Asarum, also with deep green, leathery leaves, but 
the foliage small, much like that of Cyclamen. 

Some of the native Ferns are true winter plants. Polypody 
is at its best in the earlier cold months; the Prickly Shield 
Fern holds its dark green plumes the winter through, and Male 
Fern is often in good order until Christmas, and even for six 
weeks later unless there is snow—but snow makes an end of it. 
Hart’s-tongue is grand all the winter; it is a lime-loving plant 
and should be planted largely in calcareous soils Another 
lime-loving plant good for the winter garden is Iris foctidissima, 
with its prosperous looking sheaves of deep green sword-like 
leaves, and, in November, its large seed pods, swinging heavily 
and opening to show the scarlet-coated, berry-like seeds. 

For the making of a winter garden every separate place 
will present its own character and possibility of adaptation ; 
according to the conditions existing, so it will be made; whether, 
as suggested, in a large extent of open ground, or even in the 
more confined area of a walled garden. 


THE SPRING SNOWFLAKE AND COMPANION FLOWERS. 
ERE in a Surrey garden a little group of the Spring 
Snowflake clustered together under the partial shade 

of Hazel bushes commenced to flower in the early 

davs of the New Year. ‘The first season after planting, flowers 
were few and far between, but now that the bulbs are well 
established they increase and flower with great freedom. This 
year the Spring Snowflake seems to be flowering uncommonly 
early, and there are lots of other dainty flowers to keep it company, 
including the Snowdrop, which it much resembles ; Anemones, 
a few of which are open, while others show colour in bud and 
look most promising ; and Winter Aconites, now flowering to 
perfection. Even the Hazels are full of catkin and, happily, 
there is a fair sprinkling of the tiny crimson female flowers, 
only revealed on close insvection, and these in due course develop 
into nuts. January flowers are not as rare as the snakes of 
Greenland, as many would have us suppose. There are, indeed, 
many of them,including, in addition to those already mentioned, 
the Christmas Roses (Helleborus niger), Lenten Roses, and the 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans). If only one shrub 
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can be grown, it should be this one. It is one of the most fragrant 
flowers I know. How beautiful is the Wych (or Witch) Hazel 
(Hamamelis mollis) at this time of the year! The branches 
are wreathed with flowers, having curiously twisted petals 
that look like pieces of golden wire, while a well flowered tree 
in the gleams of the sun makes a study in golden yellow not 
soon to be forgotten. There is a special charm about these 
flowers which each year brave the wintry storms and never fail 
to flower. Many of the early flowers are yellow like the Wych 
Hazel, Winter Aconite and Winter Jasmine. It is curious that 
yellow flowers should be so plentiful early in the year while 
the purple and blue shades of Michaelmas Daisies, Monkshood 
and Veronicas predominate in the autumn. The Spring Snow- 
flake, however, is white, tipped with green. The flowers are 
solitary, drooping and fragrant. It makes a delightful subject 
for the rock garden or for naturalising in the grass around the 
bare stems of orchard trees. It is increased by seed, often self 
sown, also by separating the bulbs, 
which increase freely when once well 
established. 

The three most important Snow- 
flakes of our gardens are Leucojum 
vernum (the Spring Snowflake), L. 
estivum (the Summer Snowflake) and 
L. autumnalis (the Autumn Snowflake). 
L. xstivum is the strongest grower, with 
green tipped bells borne in clusters on 
stems 18in. inheight. Both Spring and 
Autumn Snowflakes look very dainty 
in the rock garden. There is a variety 
of L. vernum, well known in gardens 
as carpaticum, which produces two 
flowers to a stem and is usually a week 
later to open. They all thrive in a 
rich, well drained soil, and although 
usually recommended for light soils, I] 
find that they do remarkably well and 
make bulbs of exceptional size on heavy 
clay that is enriched with manure and 
well drained. G. &. 


SOWING PEAS. 


N well drained soil the time is 

now at hand for sowing early 

Peas in the open. Where time 

and labour allow, the ground should 
be deeply trenched and_ enriched 
with well decayed farmyard manure, 
for the Pea is a very deep rooting plant 
and a gross feeder. The soil cannot 
be too deeply worked, although the 
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sour subsoil must never be brought to the surface, for 
neither Peas nor any other crop will grow satisfactorily 
in it. The subsoil should be dug up and left at the 
bottom of the trench. It is a mistake to bury the manure in 
a thick layer. By all means apply well decayed manure, but 
let it be incorporated with the soil as the ground is turned over. 
After a few days the soil will settle and seed sowing may com- 
mence. It is well to sow in shallow trenches, as this affords 
protection for the seedlings. A light sprinkling of bone-meal 
and a little prepared soil from the potting shed, although not 
absolutely necessary, will give the seedlings a fair start in life. 
It is just as well to take the precaution of rubbing the seeds in 
red lead before sowing, and where mice abound traps should be 
set for them. With Peas, as with all other seeds, it is a common 
failing to sow too thickly. Considering that the seedlings 
should be thinned out to about 3in. apart, there is no excuse 
for sowing as thick as Mustard and Cress. However, it is advis- 
able to sow twice as thick as the plants are to remain, that is 
to say, the seeds should be about r3in. apart, and each shallow 
trench should contain a double row. The seedlings in their 
very early stages must be protected from birds either by Pea 
guards or by placing strands of black thread criss-cross over the 
rows. This should be done immediately after sowing. 

The multiplicity of varieties enumerated in seedsmen’s 
catalogues serve only to confuse rather than to help in the making 
of a selection. For an early gathering on a sheltered sunny 
border Pilot is one of the very best. For a succession, Duke 
of Albany, Quite Content, Gradus and Discovery are reliable ; 
while Rearguard, Gladstone and Autocrat are hard to beat as 
late varieties. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE Jupas TREE. 


Sir,—There are in this town two “* Judas Trees,’’ and their magenta 
blossoms in the spring are beautiful, and in the autumn, too, the red-brown 
seed pods and leaves against a background of blue sky are not without charm. 
If you could give me information about the ‘‘ Judas Tree ”’ I should be grateful. 
What is its classical name, and why is it called ‘‘ Judas”? ?) Where does it 
come from? I am told it is often seen in Italy and Portugal. The tree is 
not common, and the cultivation of it certainly makes the world more 
beautiful than we found it. I have raised seedlings of it, and if any of your 
readers would like seeds, I can supply them if stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent.—P. B. BurrouGus, Weston-super-Ma e. 

[This tree, which is so extremely beautiful in flower and leafage, is 
believed to be the tree chosen by Judas Iscariot when he hanged himself. 
Its botanical name is Cercis Siliquastrum, and it is a native of Southern 
Europe. It has pea-shaped flowers, which appear in spring before the leaves. 
The tree is of slow growth, and it has been a favourite in the gardens of this 
country for about 300 years. The largest tree we have seen is in the Botanic 
Gardens, Cambridge, where it thrives in a well drained soil, and this is 
probably one of the largest in the British Islcs. This particular tree is of 
low-branching habit, and it has been stated by an old employé of the 
gardens that the branches are very slowly revolving, so that those now growing 
to the east were at one time facing north, but there is some doubt as to the 
accuracy of this statement. There is at least one other tree that Judas is 
credited with having selected for his self-destruction: it is a variety of 
the Mountain Ash, which grows on the slopes of the Rhodope Alps. 
To this day it is called the Cursed Tree by the Bulgarians, and it 
is said that the wood will not burn—anyway, the Bulgars decline to 
use it even for camp fites.—Eb.} 





A JUDAS TREE IN BLOOM. 
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DONE FOR 


THE WAR.—I. 


HE Cheshires have lost heavily in maintaining 
their reputation as fighters; but the Regiment 
lives, though nothing but broken remnants emerge 
from the battle. Sections, platoons, companies— 
even battalions—may be annihilated, but the 

Regiment endures. The Regiment is the embodiment 
of all that comes under the comprehensive term “ military 
tradition.” It is the soul of military honour ; it perpetuates 
the glories of Agincourt and Inkerman, the bravery and 
devotion displayed by our soldiers in all parts of the world ; 
while ‘“‘ the colours”’ are the outward and visible sign of 
noble sacrifices endured by the Regiment in some of the most 
famous battles known to history, which are, indeed, the 
very fabric of history. The Cheshire Regiment was raised 
in 1689—two hundred and twenty-six years ago. The 
personnel of the Regiment has been completely changed again 
and again, but at no time has it been dissolved by the natural 
order of things in peace, or its subversion brought about 
by the violence of war. 

The Cheshires left England in the closing days of August, 
1914, and in the first stage of the retreat from Mons they 
lost heavily in killed, wounded and missing. The mere 
statement that only about 200 men and four officers were 
left is eloquent testimony of the devotion displayed in the 
first of the desperately fought rearguard actions which marked 
the retreat. The troops were on the extreme left of the 
British line which rested on Condé, and their first experience 
of shell fire was at Dour, west of Mons, where large masses 
of infantry rushed at them, and a storm of bullets swept 
their posi- 
tion until 
they were 
forced to 
evacuate it. 
The  Che- 
shires, like 
their com- 
rades on 
either side 
of them, re- 
fused to 
give ground 
until the 
only  alter- 
native was 
annihila- 
tion. In all 
their move- 
ments the 
order and 
discipline of 
the men 
were excellent, and although on the border line of exhaustion 
they did not betray their discomfort when actually in contact 
with the enemy. At Le Cateau and in crossing the Aisne 
many more men were lost. Since this time the Cheshires 
have borne their share of trench work and the hardships 
inseparable from this kind of warfare. They have taken 
part in hand-to-hand combats, and used the bayonet skilfully 
and effectually. Count Gleichen, the Brigade Commander, 
in an Order dealing with the work of the Cheshires, said : 

“ After fifteen days’ unremitting hardship and danger, 
they have come out with flying colours and done immense 
credit not only to their regiment, but to the brigade, also 
to the army in general. 

‘“‘ Only eye-witnesses could appreciate the dogged courage 
with which the troops have faced not only the enemy at 
close range, but have sat tight under heavy shell fire and 
borne every sort of hardship—cold, wet, mud, serious losses, 
exhaustion, nerve strain and insufficient clothing—-without a 
murmur. 

‘There is only one word to qualify the conduct of both 
officers and men—it has been magnificent.” 

Colonel Dudley Boger, who commanded the 1st Cheshires 
and was mentioned in despatches, was reported wounded 
and missing after the battle of Mons. It has been ascer- 
tained that he was taken wounded from the field by the 
enemy and placed in a convent hospital, near Mons. He 
escaped from this place and managed with difficulty to 
reach Brussels. He had hoped to get to England wid 
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Holland. But in consequence of the difficulty he experienced 
in walking he was re-captured between Brussels and Flushing. 
Colonel Boger has been thirty-one years in the Service. 
He is a popular and resourceful officer and his loss to the 
battalion was very great. He was educated at Marlborough 
and passed from Sandhurst into the Cheshire Regiment in 
1885. He is the eldest son of the late Captain Henry 
Twitliffe Boger, Royal Navy. His place was taken by Major 
Arthur de Courecy Scott, who was promoted Lieutenant- 
Colonel on November 25th, 1914. Colonel Scott led his 
men in many severe engagements, and by his own reckless 
courage he greatly stimulated them to further exhibitions 
of brilliant valour. There was no indecision or excess ot 
caution among the officers. What appeared to be impregnable 
positions were attacked with a noble tenacity which can only 
be expected from highly disciplined troops. It was when 
engaged repulsing a fierce onslaught in May last that Colonel 
Scott was killed. He fell on the thirtieth anniversary of 
his joining the Service. 

Major Eric Jackson fell during the German rush near 
Le Cateau. It is reported that he is a prisoner of war at 
Fort Zorndorf, at Cuctrin. Major Jackson is accused of 
attempting to escape from Halle before his internment 
at Fort Zorndorf, and it is said that he has made an attempt 
to escape from his present quarters. Major A. Brabazon 
Stone (reported killed) was gazetted to the Cheshire Regi- 
ment in 1885. He served through the Burmese Expedition 
with Colonel Scott, and later in the South African War. 
Captain and Adjutant T. L. Frost, another Cheshire officer, 
son of the 
Mayor of 
Chester, was 
killed in the 
wrenches at 
the end of 
March last. 
This young 
officer, who 
had been 
mentioned 
in de- 
spatches, 
was buried 
near Ypres. 

Captain 
Lionel Ar- 
chibald 
Forster, 
who died 
LT.-COL. DUDLEY BOGER. of wounds 
at the 
Lycée Hos- 
pital, Douai, in November, 1914, was the youngest son ot 
the late Right Hon. William Forster, M.P., and was gazeited 
to the Regiment seventeen years ago. 

Another officer among the missing and now believed 
to have been killed (on October 22, 1914, near La Bassée) 
was Captain Hugh Irving St. John Hartford, the only son 
of Major Irving St. John Hartiord of the 22nd Foot. 

Two officers of the Regiment have been awarded the 
Military Cross. Captain Naihaniel Freeman received the 
decoration for conspicuous gallantry and deiermination 
on the night of October 2nd near Vermelles. The Germans 
advanced in force and bombed our men out of their trenches, 
but Captain Freeman, who was holding the right of his 
trench, continued to hold his own, returning bomb for bomb, 
until ihe Germans were nearly all round him and he was in 
danger of being capiured. , 

The other recipient was Temporary Lieutenant Bernard 
S. Browne of the Royal Army Medical Corps (attached to 
the 2nd Battalion Cheshire Regiment). Lieutenant Browne 
displayed conspicuous gallantry near Vermelles. He spent 
one whole night early in Ociober searching for and carrying 
back wounded who were lying between our own and the 
enemy’s lines, which were only 200yds. apart. The enemy 
was firing and the ground was lit up by flares. After day- 
break he carried back three more men under a heavy fire. 
At one time he tended the wounded within 15vds. of the 
enemy’s trenches. By his courage and ceaseless work all 
the wounded in his area were brought in. 


FROST. 


Now a@ prisoner, 
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LORD GERALD GROSVENOR. THE HON. R. W. LEGH. 


Reported wounded. In the Lancashire Hussars. 


In normal times the Cheshire Regiment is composed 
of iwo Regular Battalions and a Special Reserve Battalion, 
and four affiliated Territorial Battalions with headquarters 
at Birkenhead, Chester, Stockport and Macclesfield respec- 
tively. Nine Service Battalions have since been formed, 
and for each Territorial Battalion reserve units have been 
raised in order to replace casualties in the field. The 
Territorials were in the fighting line at an early period of 
the war, and some of the Service Battalions have joined them 
in the field during the last few months. The reports received 
express great satisfaction as to their fighting qualities. 

The Cheshire Yeomanry is one of the best mounted 
and most efficient regiments in this branch of the Service. 
The fact that it is recruited in a purely agricultural county 
enables it more thoroughly to retain those characteristic quali- 
ties which maiked the yeomen of anearlierday. It is officered 
largely by members of the Cheshire Hunt. The Honorary 
Colonel is that renowned fox hunter, the Earl of Harrington, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Hubert M. Wilson, late Master of 
the Hunt, is in command. Colonel Wilson volunteered for 
Imperial Service at the beginning of the war. His officers 
and men followed his example, and the regiment is now sharing 
the responsibilities of the campaign. Colonel Wilson is a keen 
soldier and enthusiastic rider to hounds. His three sons are 
taking their part in the war. One distinguished himself 
with the roth Hussars at Ypres. He is now in the Royal 
Flying Corps. Another son is attached to the 38th Central 
India Horse ; while the youngest, a midshipman on H.M.S. 
Euryalus, gained his D.S.C. at Gallipoli on April 25th last. 
The senior major of the regiment is the Duke of West- 
minster, G.C.V.O., at one time Second Lieutenant in the 
Royal Horse Guards, and now seconded for special wo:k 
with armoured cars in France. Another prominent mem- 
ber of the hunting field on military service is Major and 
Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel R. W. D. Phillips Brocklehurst, 
who has previous war service to his credit. Major R. 
Barbour, son of Mr. George Barbour of Bolesworth Castle, 
fought in the South African War (1899-1902), and is now 
on Imperial Service. The Hon. Maurice Egerton, who was 
gazetted major in the Cheshire Yeomanry on August 15th, 
1914, is Lord Egerton of Tatton’s son and heir. Major 
Philip Kinkland Glazebrook, M.P. for South Manchester, 
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SIR A. L. STANLEY. CAPT. W. ROYLANCE COURT 


Serving with the Cheshires. Killed in action. 


has been an officer of the Cheshire Yeomanry for several 
years. He is a qualified musketry instructor and signalling 
officer, and got his squadron command in August, 1914. 
Major C. W. Tomkinson, before he left with his regiment, 
was a frequent follower of the Cheshire “‘ field.”’” Other fox- 
hunters who hold commissions in the Cheshire Yeomanry in- 
clude Major L. H. Jones, late captain 5th Lancers ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. N. H. Verdin, who commands the 2nd Line 
Regiment and Major Sir P. H. B. Grey-Egerton, Bart., rejoined 
the Cheshire Yeomanry on the outbreak of war. He has 
had the misfortune to lose a son in Flanders. His eldest 
son belongs to the 19th Hussars. Other Cheshire officers are 
Captain J. J. J. de Knoop, Captain G. Egerton-Warburton, 
Sir Arthur Lyulph Stanley, K.C.M.G., Captain G. H. 
de V. Wilbraham, Captain B. N. H. Jones (late lieutenant 
6th Dragoon Guards), Captain and Adjutant G. P. Dewhurst 
(2nd Line Regiment), and Lieutenants A. T. Neilson, R. M. 
Wilson and A. K. Tyrer. The Hon. Sir A. L. Stanley is 
the son and heir of Lord Sheffield of Alderley Park, 
Chelford, Cheshire. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. Tilney, the Commandant 
of the Duke of Lancaster’s Own Yeomanry (with head- 
quarters at Manchester), and Colonel W. L. Pilkington, who 
has been gazetted to the command of the 2nd (Reserve) 
Regiment of Lancashire Hussars, are well known members 
of the Cheshire “ field,” and so are Major A. E. J. Reiss 
of the 12th (Service) Battalion Cheshire Regiment, and 
Captain D. H. Talbot of the 17th Lancers, the adjutant of 
the Lancashire Hussars. 

Colonel W. Bromley Davenport, who won _ the 
D.S.0. in South Africa, is in command of the Stafford- 
shire Yeomanry, and hunts with the Cheshire Hounds. 
He was Financial Secretary to the War Office in the Balfour 
Administration of 1903. 

Three sons of the first Duke of Westminster are 
employed on military service. Lord Gerald R. Grosvenor, 
who now holds a commission in the Scots Guards, was 
formerly a captain in the 3rd Battalion (Militia) of the 
Cheshire Regiment. He was wounded in the Transvaal 
War, and he is reported wounded in this war. Lord Hugh 
William Grosvenor is a captain in the rst Life Guards, and 
is reported missing. Lord Edward Arthur Grosvenor was 





THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER. LORD G. CHOLMONDELEY. 


Senior Major of the Regiment. Of the Notts’ R.H.A. 


THE EARL OF ROCKSAVAGE. CPT. J. EGERTON-WARBURTON 


In the oth Lancers. Died of wounds. 
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a second-lieutenant in the Cheshire Yeomanry from 1910 
to 1912, and later a second-lieutenant in the Royal Horse 
Guards. Since July, r9g14, he has held the rank of flight- 
lieutenant in the Royal Naval Air Service. 

Major C. Dewhurst, a Cheshire huntsman, is a squadron 
commander in the Lancashire Hussars, and Major (Hon. 
Lieutenant-Colonel) O. Mosley Leigh, another follower of 
the pack, joined, in September, rg04, the Royal East 
Kent Yeomanry. Lieuienant-Colonel Leigh holds the 
honorary rank of captain in the Army in recognition of 
previous war service. Captain the Hon. R. W. D. N. Legh, 
son of Lord Newton, of Lyme Park, Disley, Cheshire, has held 
commissioned rank in the Lancashire Hussars since 1910. 

The Marquess of Cholmondeley of Cholmondeley Castle, 
Nantwich, has two sons at the front. George Horatio 
Charles, Earl of Rocksavage, was gazetted lieutenant in 
the Reserve ot his old Regiment, the gth Lancers, on 
August 27th, 1914. He served in the Transvaal War, and 
was for some time aide-de-camp to the Viceroy of India. 
Lord George Hugo Cholmondeley is a lieutenant in the 
Notts Royal Horse Artillery. 

Captain William Hubert Rovlance Court, only son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Roylance Court of Manor House, Middlewich, 
Cheshire, was killed in action near Ypres, on Whit Monday, 
1915, and belonged to a famous regiment, the 9th (Queen’s 
Royal) Lancers. Captain Francis Grenfell, V.C., nephew of 
Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, was killed in the same action, 
and the next day, Captain Noel Edwards (of the gih), a 
polo international, died in hospital in France from the 
effects of gas poisoning. Within two days, therefore, the 
gth Lancers had lost a triumvirate of most efficient, highly 
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popular and valorous officers and sportsmen. For any one 
of these three officers the troopers of the ‘“‘ Delhi Spearmen ”’ 
would go anywhere and do anything. Their gallant charge 
upon an unbroken line of infantry at Andregnies, on August 
24th, 1914, to save the guns of the 119th Battery Royal 


Field Artillery, at Doubon, stands out as one of the 
finest of many deeds of heroism which have been dis- 
played since the fighting began. Captain Rovylance 
Court was educated at Eton College and was_ subse- 


quently gazetted as second-lieutenant in the Lancashire 
Roval Garrison Artillery. In 1907 he transferred to the 
oth Lancers and, six years later, was promoted captain. 
On the day he fell Captain Court was second in command of 
B Squadron, his senior being Captain F. O. Grenfell, V.C. 
He was killed while in the act of telephoning the 
Base as to the gas attack and the situation, being shot 
through the head. He had previously performed a particu- 
larly gallant action by going down from the fire trenches 
through a terrific shell fire to lead up a company of the 
Buffs to a spot where support was needed. He and Captain 
Grenfell were buried together the same evening in the church- 
vard of Vlamertingh, not far away from the spot where they 
fell. For sport Captain Court had an inherent predilection. 
His father, a noted polo player and shot, has followed the 
Cheshire Hounds from his youth up and tor the last four 
seasons was Joint Master. His grandfather, too, was one 
of the best cross-country riders ever seen in the saddle in 
Cheshire, and his great-grandfather also rode to the same 
hounds. Captain Court himself hunted with the Cheshire, 
plaved polo (he stood on the three mark at Hurlingham), 
and rode in the regimental steeplechases. G. B. 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEFK. 


Our Fighting Services, by Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood. Cassell.) 
IR EVELYN WOOD’S title is misleading. The book 
is in reality a history of England, in which special 
attention is directed to war. But, by whaicver 
name it is called, this book has an enthralling 
interest at this time. The writer is, above everything 
else, a soldier, and ever most keenly interested in fighting 
and the progress of arms. For the time being we are all 
military strategists, amateur or professional, and Sir Evelyn’s 
pages will be searched to discover if the past holds any clue 
that will help us to discern the future. 
tngland’s military history is chequered but not dis- 
couraging. Sir Evelyn Wood begins with the Norman 
invasion, and deals in his first section briefly and pregnantly 
with the years between that event and the end of the Tudor 
period. From his point of view the first really interesting 
reign was that of Edward III. He inherited a small neglected 
navy which he greatly improved, though his successor let 
it revert again. At the battle of Crécy it was demonstrated 
for the first time that knights in armour could not ride down 
any number of infantry. Cannon were used for the first 
time, but without much effect. At Flodden guns were of 
little use, but “ fell England’s arrow flight like rain.”’ The 
archers won the battle, to the great delight of Henry VIII, 
who afterwards wore Lincoln green—the archers’ colour. 
He it was who created ihe Roval Navy and instituted the 
Admiralty and Navy Office. 

But the outstanding figure of this section is Sir Francis 
Drake. The siiuation that arose when Spain endeavoured 
to invade England possessed one or two points of resemblance 
to that of to-day. There was a politician’s plan of campaign 
drawn up in Burghley’s handwriting, and, as such plans tend 
to be, it was cautious, wait-and-see and defensive. Sir Evelyn 
Wood implicitly condemns it by commending the alternative : 

Sir Francis Drake, on the other hand, with his sound offensive strategic 
views, urged that the western fleet should be reinforced, that it should seek 
out and dcstroy the Spanish naval fleets in their own harbours. 


Lack of munitions hampered Drake ‘as much as it ham- 
pered Sir John French. At the beginning he had not a two days’ 
supply of gunpowder, for which Sir Evelyn blames Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth treated both Services alike; she let the troops in the Low 
Countries go naked, and starve ; even when the Armada was in the Channel 
the troops at Tilbury Fort were kept short of ammunition and of food. It 
is true that the public revenue was small, but the Queen was parsimonious 
by nature, and, morcover, she always feared that if Drake had sufficient 
supplies he might upset her peace negotiations, which gencrally wont on 
even during a campaign.” 


This is a severe military judgment, because it takes no 
account of what the lion-hearted Queen did in the way 
of inspiriting her people and her troops, but she cannot be 
absolved. The attack on Medina-Sidonia’s fleet off Calais 
would have been annihilating but for her insensate parsimony 
which compelled the English to stop firing owing to lack of 
powder. FExcepi Nelson, England has produced no greater 
sailor than Sir Francis Drake, and Sir Evelyn proclaims his 
eulogy in strains that remind us of those of the great Eliza- 
bethan writers : 

Even as the many streams brought by Drake’s practical work still 
refresh his favourite town, Plymouth, so are the well-springs of our nationa! 
repute fed to this day by the results of his genius and valour. 

We are not concerned here to pass in review the whole 
war history of Great Britain, and we make no apology for 
jumping over centuries to a moment when the country was 
once more in a very tight corner. Let Sir Evelyn describe 
rt: 

Great Britain in 1797, deserted by hor allies, who had gone over to the 
enemy, stood alone against all the Powers of Europe. So menacing was the 
There secmed to 
be every probability that in a short time an overwhelmingly powerful force, 
composed of the armics of Holland, France and Spain, would desccnd upon 


outlook that the Bank of England stopped cash payments. 


these shores. This in spite of the prowcss of our Navy ; for mutiny was so 
rife among the ill-paid sailors upon whom the task of defending these shores 
devolved, that the Admiralty could scarcely depend upon a single ship. 
That these grievances were well founded can be gathered from the fact that, 
at one point in the story of that year, 40,000 men were concerned in the 
mutiny, the disaffection spreading to many foreign stations. 


At that time the enemy relied on the mutiny of sailors 
as the Germans did on the mutiny of labour. Like them, 
too, he tried to foment rebellion in Ireland. Napoleon 
recognised that it was hopeless “to make a descent upon 
England without being master of the sea,’’ but believed 
that ‘ truly to destroy England we must take possession of 
Egypt.”” But his schemes, menaces and half-formed plans 
preluded no destruction of this country, but the most illus- 
trious of her annals. Nelson by sea and Wellington by land, 
supported by sailors and soldiers who have had no parallel! 
for fighiing capacity, won a way through all obstructions 
and laid the joundaiion of that long peace. which endured 
from Waterloo .o the Crimea, and from the Crimea till the 
war of German aggression. 

There were, however, many little wars and expeditions. 
In some of these Sit Evelyn Wood bore a distinguished part, 
and no pages of this book will repay reading better than 
those dealing with them. Six Evelyn Wood repeats in 1916 








the eulogy he made in 1874 of Lord, then Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
for his conduct of the Ashanti Expedition of 1873-74. : 

The success was due to the courage of the troops and in part to the 
directing power of the master workman, of whom may be said, as was said 
by Scott of Napoleon, ‘‘ He was a Sovereign among soldiers.” It is true of 
Sir Garnet Wolscley as was written of Pitt: ‘* Few men made fewer mistakes, 
nor left so few advantages unimproved.” To all his other great qualities 
he joined that fire, that spirit, that courage, which, giving vigour and direction 
to his soldiers, bore down all resistance. 

The conduct of the Zulu War of 1879 does not meet with 
the same approbation. He acquits Lord Chelmsford and 
his General Staff of lack oi foresight. A severe penalty was 
exacted at Isandhlwana. 

The history of Egypt between the years 1882 and 1916 
deserves writing at greater length than Sir Evelyn Wood 
could afford at the tail end of his history. It ought, indeed, 
to be set down in clear and simple terms for the benefit of 
the generation coming on, so that they may understand 
how Egypt drifted into the arms of Britain and how beneficial 


to the Fellaheen that rule has been. For the enemy of to-day. 


represents our action as unjustifiable annexation. 

Sir Evelyn Wood’s account of the South African War 
creates the impression of a gigantic muddle—the muddle 
of a nation which in peace had lost iis aptitude for war. 
His keen military mind works with the precision of a surgeon’s 
scalpel, and the mistakes and shoricomings that led to 
Magersiontein, Colenso and Spion Kop with the long leaguer 
of Ladysmith, Kimberley and Maicking are minutely dis- 
sected. As in ihe present war, the British leaders did not 
secure accurate iniormaition or were slow to act on it. The 
troops showed the ancient valour of their race, but the 
general effect of the narrative is to make the reader feel 
that the leadership then, as now, left much to be desired. 


THE GERMAN CROWD. 


By A. CLutTTron Brock. 


IR MARTIN CONWAY, in his interesting book on 
the crowd (‘‘ The Crowd in Peace and War.” 
Longmans) says that ithe German crowd descends 
to a lower level than that of any other civilised 
Zuropean naiion. The remark deserves atiention, 

because Sir Martin is not merely indulging in popular abuse 
of our enemies. His concern is with the crowd rather than 
with the Germans ; and he does not wish us to believe that 
individual Germans are all bad because as a crowd they 
behave worse than other national crowds. 

But why do they behave worse? Sir Martin thinks 
it is because they are less civilised than other nations. ‘‘ The 
present rude and uncivilised behaviour of the German army 
is not an index of depraved nature, but rather of immaturity. 
They are animated, as we know, by Prussian ideals, and the 
Prussians are of all European peoples chronologically nearest 
to barbarism.’”’ Yes; but the Souih Geimans are chrono- 
logically not so near to barbarism as we are, for they were 
in the Roman Empire, and our ancestors, both Saxon and 
Norman, were not. There has been a longer continuity 
of civilisation in South Germany than in England; yet the 
Bavarians behave as badly as the Prussians in war, and 
there are very ugly stories about the Austrians, who are not 
animated by Prussian ideals in peace time, and who also 
belonged to the Roman civilisation. Austrians and Bavarians 
are, individually, charming and civilised people, and they 
have. when they are at peace, a delightful collective life. 
Mr. Owen Wister, in his ‘‘ Pentecost of Calamity,” has 
insisted upon the contrast between the behaviour of the 
Southern German in peace and in war; between his ideals 
in peace and in war. It was the rich and orderly civilisaiion 
of South Germany which impressed him just before the war so 
much that he felt he would rather have been born a German 
than a Frenchman, an Englishman, or an Ametican. 

It is surely strange that such people. disliking the 
Prussians as they do, should be animated by Prussian ideals, 
and it is not enough io say merely that they are so animated. 
We have to discover why they have allowed the Prussian 
ideals in war and in international policy to master them, 
so that in such maiters they seem to act contrary to their 
own natures. I myself believe that they are acting contrary 
to their own natures, and that this contradiction is the worst 
tragedy of the whole war ; but how has it happened ? 

It is to be noted that the whole civilisation of South 
Geimany is a crowd civilisation. The German does every- 
thing better in crowds than alone, and the German crowd 
does most things better than other crowds. The chief 
German art, music, is an art of the crowd; and they have 
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made education, and even research, activities of the crowd. 
Everything with them is organised further than in other 
countries, and organisation means crowd activity and crowd 
discipline. All that is for the good. It is the most important 
part of civilisation, which cannot exist without crowd activity 
and crowd discipline ; so that in certain respects it is true that 
the Germans are more civilised than any other people That 
is what they mean by their Kultur and why they are so proud 
of it. It is a crowd- Kultur compared with which our 
individualism seems to them mere slovenly barbarism. 

Now man is, as Sir Martin Conway points out, both a 
solitary animal and a pack animal; or, rather, he can will 
which he will be. The Germans have willed, with more and 
more intensity, to be pack animals. They have learned to 
think, even, in terms of the pack, and they have accomplished 
great things by doing so. But there is a danger in pack 
thinking and pack feeling, a danger at least as great as its 
advantages, in that everything depends upon the leader 
of the pack, since it is that leader who supplies both thoughts 
and feelings. The German crowd obeys the moral law more 
thoroughly than any other crowd; but it is an outer and 
not an inner voice that it obeys, because obedience is to it 
the first article of the moral law, and when it obeys it feels 
good. Unfortunately, this outer voice now comes from 
Prussia. The individual Prussian is not agreeable to the 
other Germans; but they do not associate him with that 
outer voice which they obey, because, with their habit of 
crowd obedience, they never ask where that outer voice 
comes from. It is to them merely that which is to be obeyed, 
a voice from Heaven, and not the command of a number 
of Junkers whom they dislike and despise. They have, 
in fact, fatally dissociated the teaching from the teachers, 
the authority from the men who exercise it, the wisdom from 
the professors, since every individual is to them merely a 
mouthpiece like themselves. What they repeat is not to 
them something that has started in some single human 
brain; it is in its origin collective wisdom begotten from 
some abstraction such as the Fatherland or the Teutonic 
race. 

But this is a fatal error. If the German army is told 
to misconduct itself in Belgium, some individual human 
beings have resolved that it shall misconduct itself. Very 
likely those individuals have supposed that they, too, were 
obeying the commands of the Fatherland, or that they were 
carrying on the tradition which has made Prussia the greatest 
nation in the world ; but, as a matter of fact, it is they them- 
selves who have resolved to do an evil thing, and it is their 
private stupidity and arrogance which have caused them to 
do it. But the individual German does not know this, 
because in all matters that concern the State he has ceased 
to be an individual to himself. Further, he does not know, 
when he is a soldier and obeys all orders blindly, that obedience 
to some of those orders may unloose all the lower instincis 
of his own nature. Obedience to him is good in itself, and 
therefore whatever he does in obedience io orders is good. 
So the brute in him, which is in all men, can enjoy the freedom 
given to it by obedience without misgiving of his humanity. 
But when the brute is once free in a man, as we know from the 
conduct of mobs in all ages and of all nations, that brute 
exulis in its freedom, in the holiday suddenly given to it 
from all the restraints of civilisation. It is the crime of 
the Prussian rulers of Germany that they have thus given 
freedom to the German brute for their own purposes of 
policy ; and it is the tragedy of German success that the 
Germans, unused to freedom of any other kind, have accepted 
this and rejoiced in it. 

But they are not guiltless, they are not merely misled 
innocents ; they had reasons of their own for their obedience 
to Prussia, and they were purely national reasons. The 
Germans had their choice between freedom and_ power, 
and they chose power. They consented to Prussian leader- 
ship, knowing well enough what Prussia was, because they 
wished to be the most powerful nation in Europe. The 
Geiman crowd, quice definitely, changed iis crowd purpose 
and iis crowd conscience. In the old Germany there were 
a number of crowds wiih spiriiual aims, and they made the 
civilisation oi Germany. Now, there is one great German 
crowd inspired by Prussia with national aims, and the result 
is that all the old German crowd virtues have been turned 
into crowd vices, and the old German crowd wisdom into 
crowd folly. The change has been swifter and more complete 
than any such change known to us in history, because it is 
a crowd change unchecked by individual criticism. It 
is, in fact, a right-about-turn executed by a nation with the 
precision of an army; and the word of command came, not 
from Heaven, but from drill sergeants whose proper business 
was to teach the goose-step to a platoon. 
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Indian troops disembarking from a lighter. 
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ON THE WAY. TO MESOPOTAMIA. 
Hampshire Territorials drilling on board ship. 


THE ARRIVAL OF REINFORCEMENTS. 


PREPARED FOR HILL FIGHTING. 
A mountain battery on the march. 





A HOSPITAL IN THE ORIENT. 
The Sheik of Mohamerah’s palace at Busrah, adapted for the wounded. 


Transport camels take the baggage. 


MESOPOTAMIA. 





ILL TEMPERED BUT INDISPENSABLE. 
Army mules in the hold of an iron lighter. 





APPROACHING THE WAR AREA. 


A battery of horse artillery getting ready to march off. 





DEFENDERS OF THE ROAD TO INDIA. 
Sepovs tn British trenches at the Gulf of Persia. 





IN BUSRAH CITY. 


A covered bazaar. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF CULTIVATING SUGAR BEET. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’} 
Sir,—In a letter on the above subject in your issue of January 22nd Mr. E. 
Festus Kelly suggests that a sum of £300,000 is necessary to start a sugar 
factory. But there is no need to spend solarge an amount. From £40,000 to 
£50,000 would be quite sufficient for building the factory. Not only would 
the majority of people hesitate to sink so large a capital as £300,000 in a 
new industry, but a plant of the size it would represent would require the 
cultivation of beet on a much larger scale than can be expected in a country 
where it would be practically a new venture. On a 250 acre farm, 50 acres 
or more could be devoted to sugar beet easily, as, ensilaged—leaves with 
pulp—it provides good food for cattle, and the molasses is also very good 
both for horses and cattle.—H. V. 
SEA BIRDS’ EGGS AS HUMAN FOOD. 
[To THE Epitror oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 
Si1r,—As a whole-hearted protector of birds and all that concerns British 
breeding species I trust I may be allowed to differ from Miss Haviland as 
regards the use of certain sea birds’ eggs for human food. In the first place, 
this source of supply has been tapped, and many thousands of nests are 
despoiled each year on our coasts by collectors for the market. This is, 
ipso facto, a matter for regret, in so much as it tends to create a market for 
the eggs of birds which should be left severely alone. Secondly, no modifi- 
cation of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act should be suggested or permitted 
for any period, no matter how short the period may be. I do, indeed, con- 
sider it to be a dangerous policy, and local authorities, of all people, should 
not have power to license the taking of eggs in any area. The Wild Birds’ 
Protection Act needs all the support and strengthening it is possible to give 
to it, and it is a matter for regret that local authorities do not give effect to 
the Act more thoroughly. I venture to suggest, with all respect to Miss 
Haviland, that no one realises the truth of this assertion more than she does, 
and I have no doubt that at heart she feels that if any relaxation be allowed, 
even for a short period, discrimination would be thrown to the four winds of 
heaven. Of the birds that breed in “ inaccessible places” the eggs of the 
kestrel, peregrine, chough, raven and many others would disappear along 
with those of the puffin, razorbill and guillemot. Of the birds that breed 
in accessible places, the eggs of the coot, bearded tit, bittern and grebe would 
be scooped up with those of the black-headed gull. An open season would 
be a godsend to the light fingered army of collectors, which is already 
far too numerous, and whose depredations have undoubtedly influenced 
the numbers of our most valuable breeding species. The gull family are 
most excellent scavengers and by no means too numerous. In farming 
districts they render services of the greatest utility by ridding the soil of 
countless pests which would work havoc in the harvest fields. I therefore 
strongly advocate a policy of laissezfaire, and honestly protest against any 
interference with British birds or the Wild Birds’ Protection Act. The 
British nation has been at war for upwards of eighteen months ; our resources 
are great and have not yet been seriously taxed. When the time comes for 
us to seriously consider the use of sea birds’ eggs, with their fishy taste and 
pungent flavour, as a means of sustenance, we shall be fighting with our 
backs to the wall hemmed in on all sides by the enemy fleet. I admire 
Miss Haviland’s patriotism and her desire to give her countrymen the benefit 
of her knowledge of ornithology ; at the same time, I feel that, on second 
thoughts, her better judgment will prevail and that she will see that the 
policy which she advocates is a dangerous one.—OswaLp J. WILKINSON. 
[This letter is noticed in ‘‘ Country Notes.” —Ep.] 
THE WOMAN CHIMNEY-SWEEP. 
(To tHE Eprror oF “ Country LIFE.”’| 
S1r,—I have recently seen in a daily paper a photograph of a young woman 
and a chimney-sweep who is accompanying her to teach her the business of 
chimney sweeping. She is called the ‘‘ First Woman Sweep.” In the 
seventies there lived in the New Village a chimney-sweep and his wife, he 
known as Jimmy Green, she always called Mrs. Green. She was a tall, 
handsome woman of sixty as I first remember her. She always took her 
share in their business and was a very familiar figure in the neighbourhood 
of Newport and the country around for quite three miles. She was early away 
in the morning, carrying the brushes on her shoulders, dressed in rather short 
petticoats, thick boots, and a small plaid shawl just over her shoulders. 
Mrs. Vullamy, a lady who lived close by her, painted her as “‘ Meg Merrilecs,”’ 
and her picture hung in the Academy. While she lived all went well— 
money saved, houses bought, and her family prospered. She was very 
proud, and really struck awe into the younger people. I myself felt almost 
frightened when one wet day my husband and I passed her house and she 
suddenly came out and said: ‘“‘ Mam, my best shawl is at your service.” 
I stammered out that I felt too warm to put on anything else. I hope I 
thanked her very graciously for that offered loan—her best shawl. 
She has passed away long ago, but was as good a sweep as any man.— 
M. E. HuGueEs. 
THE HUMBLE RABBIT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—A number of Scottish county councils seem inclined to start a crusade 
against the bob-tailed denizens of the burrows. Through their special 
committees, they are craving the Government to bring a short bill into 
Parliament ‘‘ with a view to the extermination of rabbits, except where 
enclosed in a ring fence of rabbit netting.” Ground game take a somewhat 
heavy toll of growing crops, and the local authorities are anxious to encourage 
by all means possible the home production of grain and other foodstuffs. 
The extirpation of the ubiquitous little quadruped would prove a formidable 
task, and it is not likely that the Board of Agriculture will regard the pro- 


posal as timeous or practicable. The department has the experience of 
New Zealand before its eyes, as well as the results of many abortive endeavours 
within our own island. There are few species more tenacious of life than 
the prolific rabbit. As the creature cannot readily be cleared out, our best 
policy would appear to be to make the best of it, and recommend it to 
favourable consideration for table purposes. In this country the excellence 
of its flesh has long been recognised, and it is believed to contain more 
nutriment, pound for pound, than any other kind of meat. At a juncture 
such as the present, when food prices are at an unconscionable level, it should 
prove an important asset, and ought to figure very prominently on the 
menu of the people. That it is not appraised at its proper value by the 
humbler classes is evident from the very moderate figures at which rabbits 
are, at present, sold—although the figures are appreciably higher than those 
which ruled about a twelvemonth ago. The average sportsman is no lover 
of bunny, for he finds that it exercises a baneful effect on game preserving 
and game shooting. Yet, as the creature cannot readily be banished, it is 
better to utilise it to the utmost as a suitable addition to the country’s food 
supply.—A. H. 
WHAT SURREY HAS DONE IN THE WAR. 
{To tHE Epiror or ‘“ Country LiFE.’’} 
S1r,—To the number of Victoria Crosses won by the East Surrey Regiment 
is now added the award to Second-Lieutenant Alfred Fleming-Sandes, of 
the 2nd Battalion. In the attack at the Hohenzollern Redoubt on September 
29th Lieutenant Fleming-Sandes was sent to command a company which 
was in a difficult position. His men were beginning to retire owing to a 
shortage of bombs, but when he realised the situation he collected a few 
bombs, and jumping on to the parapet, threw them at the Germans who were 
only a few yards away. Although wounded by a bomb he struggled to his 
feet and continued to advance and throw bombs till he was again severely 
wounded. In the recent (January) list of mentions many names of Surrey 
men appear, among them Lord Onslow of the Intelligence Corps; Major 
H. J. Elles, son of Lieutenant-General Sir Edmond Elles and Major R. H. 
Mangles ; Captain E. V. H. Fairtlough of the Royal Artillery, attached to 
the Royal Engineers ; Captain C. V. Monier-Williams of the York and Lan- 
caster Regiment, who is attached to the Royal Engineers as a signalling 
officer, the latter officer has also been awarded the Military Cross. Lieutenant 
H. A. Cubitt of the Coldstream Guards, son of the Hon. H. Cubitt, who has 
the Legion of Honour, was also mentioned. I am sorry that, owing to an 
oversight in the proof, Captain H. Murray Marshall was stated to have received 
the Victoria Cross. That officer went out with the rst Battalion of the Royal 
Fusiliers early in September, 1914, and was then transferred to the 4th 
Battalion, received the Military Cross and was mentioned in despatches for 
his work in the battle of the Aisne. He is now on the Staff. Among Surrey 
men who are serving should be added the names of three sons of Mr. G. A. 
Horne—Second-Lieutenant F. A. R. Horne, who is in the 1oth North Staffords; 
Lieutenant H. E. Horne, who is in the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve for 
air service ; and Second-Lieutenant A. S. Horne of the roth South Lancashires, 
now attached to the 6th Battalion—Captain B. Godwin-Austen of the 2nd 
South Wales Borderers, D.A.Q.M.G.; Lieutenant Annesley Godwin- 
Austen of the 4th South Wales Borderers ; Second Lieutenant R. C. Joynson- 
Hicks of the 1st Queens (son of Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, M.P. of Holmbury), 
who was dangerously wounded at Loos on September 25th ; and Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. W. D. Lynch, commanding the 9th King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry, who was mentioned in despatches. Lieutenant Noel Macgregor 
Phillips, only son of the late Mr. Frederick Phillips and Mrs. Bowen Buscarlet 
of the Manor House, Stoke d’Abernon, who had served some years in the 
Surrey Yeomanry, enlisted in the Victoria Rifles on the outbreak of the war. 
He afterwards took a commission and was attached to the 29th Division as 
signalling officer, taking part in the heroic landing on Gallipoli in April. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edward J. M. Gore of Slyfield Manor, who had served 
for many years in the London Scottish and retired as Major in 1904, rejoined 
for Imperial service on the outbreak of war and assisted in organising, raising 
and training the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the London Scottish. On December, 
1915, he was given command of the 3/11th London Regiment.—M. J. 
THE AMIABLE TURK. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—Most of the officers I have met who have had experience in West 
and East comment favourably upon the gentlemanly manner in which the 
Turk fights—a compliment that cannot be extended to the Teuton. The 
following letter may well be quoted from the pages of the Alleynian 
the Dulwich College magazine. Among the many Old Alleynians who have 
earned noble distinction is Major E. F. P. Sketchley (acting Lieutenant- 
Colonel), who was awarded the D.S.O. for his services in Gallipoli. Writing 
to return thanks for the congratulations of his old school, he says: ‘‘ We 
have had strenuous times out here and very continuous fighting, and the 
men are splendid and many acts of bravery go unrecorded. The Turk is 
a very gallant and tenacious fighter and is very well led by the Germans, 
and progress is slow. The Peninsula is a regular fortress with miles of 
entrenchments, and the only way to get through is to kill the Turk, who 
fights like the good soldier he is until the last. At five points in our 
Section we share a trench with the encmy. Each of us has his barricade, 
and there is about twenty yards of no man’s land in between, and we mutually 
bomb and snipe one another.” The curious thing is that a man who fights 
as the Turk does, observing the rules of civilised warfare, should be such an 
unutterable brute in his dealings with subject races, and the only possible 
explanation seems to be that all the world over religious fanaticism knows 
no mercy. However much we may respect the Turk as an antagonist, it is 
to be hoped that when the day of settlement comes we shall not allow our 
judgment to be obscured. The Turk is a danger and an anachronism in 
Europe, and he must go.—A. C. S. 
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MOSOUITOES ON THE LOWER THAMES. somewhat phlegmatically at first, but afterwards with keenly awakened desire. 

[To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFE.’”’] In the next photograph the tit and the chaffinch have met face to face and 

S1r,—I think that few people who have not actually lived in the marshlands are considering matters. Surely, there is room enough, and food enough 
that border the Lower Thames have any idea how mosquitoes swarm there. for both! But no, the one ambition of cach bird is to have the table all to 


In some places curtains are necessary in order 
to enable one to sleep in comfort. The countless 
ditches form ideal breeding places, and in the 
spring they swarm with the larve. The water 
in most of the ditches is slightly brackish, but 
not sufficiently so to prevent the larve thriving. 
There are several different kinds of mosquitoes. 
A large spotted variety is the one most to be 
avoided, as its bites cause intense irritation. 
I have frequently observed specimens of the 
3 anopheles, and one of the local doctors told me 
‘ that he believed that they had been imported 
in the fruit ships. As some form of malarial 
fever, or ague as it used to be called, was very 
common at one time in the Thames Valley, it 
was possible that this was a mosquito-borne 
disease, and that anopheles were present from 
the beginning and kept the complaint going. 
Mosquitoes creep into dark corners and occa- 
: sionally succeed in surviving the winter. IN QUIET POSSESSION. 
4 During this month (January) I have found 
three or four mosquitoes, which, though leth- 
argic, were still very much alive. The plan 
of putting a thin layer of paraffin oil over 
the surface of water containing , larve would 
not do in the Thames Valley owing to the 
% number of ditches making the task impossible. 
—FLeEuR-DE-Lys. 








il GULLS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
1 (To tHE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 

3 Sir,—The pleasure taken by gulls in a 
; stationary beam is very noticeable. While the 
: tide is up gulls rest on the land in large com- 
q panies. At night, if a piece of shore is illu- 
? minated by a fixed beam, they select the lighted 
q area to sit in. If the beam is moved slowly a 
4 few yards to one side, the whole flock will 
walk quietly along until they get again within 
; the band of light. Sea birds are fond of 

sleeping in the sunshine, and it is possible that A REVAL. 

bright light induces a pleasant fecling of sleepi- 
; ness. The idle time when the tide is up is 
: largely spent in sleep, so it may be that gulls 
é find the electric rays act, like the sunshine, as 
a an agreeable soporific, and so for this reason 
i they choose the illuminated ground.  Harcs 
es which feed at night, and are therefore very 
: wide awake during the hours of darkness, 
“4 display no preference for ground lit up by 


electric beams. On the other hand, they do 
, not appear to avoid the light, but will feed 
t right across the path of the rays without any 
apparent fear. Sudden movements of the 
beam, however, always put them in a great 
fright, and they scamper away at once into 
the dark.—R. 





THE TOM-TIT AND THE HAZEL NUT. DISCRETION THE BETTER PART OF VALOUR. 
[To THE EpiToR oF ‘“‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I have suspended some hazel nuts on a 
very thin thread from a bough of a tree in the 
garden. The nuts were first opened slightly at 
the top, and then drilled with two small holes 
at the sides, through which the needle and 
thread were passed ; the nuts being attached to 
the thread at equal distances of 2in. or so. I 
was told that in this way the tit could not 
get sufficient hold on the fine thread to enable 
it to attack the nuts, but would sit on the 
bough and loop up the thread in its beak till 
it had a nut landed on the bough. I have 
watched in vain to see this interesting feat. 
Perhaps some of your many nature-lovers will 
put me right where I am wrong. At present, 
all my tit visitors cling to the thread and peck 
away at the nuts during their incessant gyra- 
tions, which in itself is charming enough for a 

photograph.—ALrec Harvey. 














CONTEST BETWEEN A_ CHAFFINCH 
AND A_ BLUE-TIT. 

[To tHE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Having now had some years’ experience 
with a home-made teeding-table, one is able 
to make some interesting studies of the tem- 
peraments and comparative pugnacity of birds. 
The dish on the table in No. 1 has been 








A STRATEGICAL RETREAT. 





duly provided with a supply of bread crumbs and fat, and we see a blue-tit himself. The chaffinch, being the larger and stronger bird, soon drives away 
in quiet possession, while a friendly tit of the same species regards him the tit, which now occupies the very corner on which the chaffinch first stood. 
dubiously. The second tit, however, soon goes away. But alas, a cock A completely different expression appears, however, on the tit’s face. Where 


“se 


chaffinch now appears on the corner of the table and eyes the scene, the chaffinch was nonchalant and uttered a careless ‘‘ pink, pink,” the little 
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“nun” shows distinct signs of fear. In No. 4 the tit’s cowering attitude 
has given place to a strategical retreat. The chaffinch has left his food to 
pursue his victory, but apparently he can get no further—the small bird is 
quite as good an acrobat as his opponent is a fighter.—J. P. 


THE FIRST OFFICER KILLED AND THE ROYAL _ SCOTS. 
[To THE EpiTorR or “‘ Country LiFE.’’] 
S1r,—In the papers of January 12th there appeared a Paris telegram setting 
forth that ‘‘ the British Lieutenant Thompson of the Gold Coast Regiment 
is mentioned in a French Army Order of October 20th” which says: ‘‘ On 
August 22nd, 1914, when placed in the forefront of the battle of Chra, under 
the command of Captain Castaing, of the Dahomey Brigade, he gave proof of 
the greatest courage and fine aptitude for command, in leading his native 
soldiers to an attack on the German trenches, which were vigorously defended. 
He fell mortally wounded fifty yards in front of the enemy. It was due to 
his fine example that nearly all the French native soldiers temporarily under 
his command sacrificed their lives in defending his body.” This seems to 
be a repetition in France after the lapse of a year of a general order of the 
French officer commanding the West African troops. If France reminds 
herself of Lieutenant Thompson’s heroism, we can do no less, and the more 
so because his death is a notabie incident in the history of a great regiment. 
The first actions of the great war in which British troops took part 
were about Mons on August 22nd, 1914, and on the same day far away 
in German Togo- 
land. The first 
inilitary officer to 
give his life fell, 
not in the great 
clash in France, 
but in the distant 
outpost of Empire. 
Lieutenant George 
Masterman Thomp- 
son was seconded 
from the rst Bat- 
talion The Royal 
Scots to serve with 
the Gold Coast 
Regiment. And so 
it came that the 
oldest regiment in 
the British Army, 
already a_ battle- 
stained unit when 
it became the rst 
or Royal Regiment 
of Foot early in 
Charles II’s reign— 
for it had fought for 
Gustavus Adolphus 
under Hepburn and 
for Louis XIII 
THE LATE LIEUT. G. M. THOMPSON. | underthe Douglases 
The Royal Scots. —was the first to 
give one of its sons 
in the greatest of all wars. This is surely a fact worthy of remembrance, charac- 
teristic indeed of a regiment which won equal glory whether it fought in the 
last battle on English soil—Sedgemoor—or the world over for William III, 
Marlborough and Wellington, as well as in the smaller wars of the nineteenth 
century. In Togoland the French had the most troops available, and the 
services of Lieutenant Thompson with twenty-two native Buitish soldiers were 
placed at the disposal of Captain Castaing, commanding the French Dahomey 
Brigade. To this little troop were added sixteen Senegalese tirailleurs, 
and the mixed section was assailed on August 22nd by a violent fusillade 
from the enemy strongly entrenched and provided with machine guns. 
Lieutenant Thompson led his devoted little band to the assault and fell 
mortally wounded. The Senegalese tirailleurs, true to a long tradition 
of gallantry and faithfulness, refused to abandon the body of the unknown 
leader their captain had given them, and they succeeded in holding to the 
ground they had won. When the enemy withdrew it was seen at what cost 
this ground had been kept. Side by side round the body of Lieutenant 
Thompson and a colour-sergeant lay the sergeant, the two corporals, and 
thirteen out of fourteen of the tirailleurs. The sergeant, the corporals and 
nine of the tirailleurs were dead. Four tirailleurs were wounded, three 
severely. One tirailleur alone remained unhurt. Only after he had seen 
all his comrades fall did he retire and join another section of the little force. 
The graves of the Senegalese are round Lieutenant Thompson where he fell, 
and in their death they seem still to be watching over the officer of a foreign 
army who was unknown to them—for whom they gave the sacrifice of their 
lives. The story of the death of Lieutenant Thompson and of the Senegalese 
who fell with him was, by order of the French General, read to the whole 
army. The terms of the general Order have been given above. 
I am the more glad to put this again on record because, unfortunately, 
I did not include it in my ‘‘ Story of The Royal Scots.’”” My excuse must 
be that the newspaper account I saw in August, 1914, gave Lieutenant 
Thompson as of the Gold Coast Regiment, and omitted to say that he was 
of The Royal Scots, of which regiment (1st Battalion) his father had been 
colonel. I am glad of an opportunity to pay due honour to the memory of 
a man who was not only the first Royal Scot, but also the first British officer 
to give up his life for his country. With our regrets must be mingled a 
sense of peculiar fitness that in this first action of the world-wide war the 
regiment which fought side by side with the French during the seventeenth 
century and against them for over a century more should give its first son 
to die side by side with French soldiers at our first blow struck for European 
liberty.—LAWRENCE WEAVER. 
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RUNNING SAND? 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—A bank of my moat having caused frequent trouble by slipping forward 
into the water, I had the moat drained dry and built a thick stone and 
concrete wall as a facing to the bank. The foundations were laid over a 
foot deep in a very stiff blue clay, too firm to be dug out with a spade. I 
then cleaned out the moat to its original depth and let the water run in. 
About ten days later a crack appeared in the old place, and presently the 
bank sank worse than ever over an area about 2oyd. long by 7yd. wide. 
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The sinking continued till a small cliff was formed about 4ft. high at the 
back of it. The new wall, however, was not pushcd forward. At the same 
time a long, narrow island was formed in the moat parallel to the wall and 
3it. or 4ft. away from it. The wall also cracked and sank about a foot 
opposite the centre of the little island. In fact, the earth of the bank sank 
down, passed under the wall and forced up the bottom of the moat the other 
side of the wall. They tell me that there must be ‘‘ running sand’”’ below 
the blue clay. Can any of your readers advise what should be done under 
the circumstances ?—Martin Conway. 
P.S.—The mystery of my moat deepens. Here is a section: 





1 have now drilled holes roft. deep along inside of moat wall, and find 
nothing but the hardest blue clay bome-dry / 
A DUTCH VARIANT OF CHIPPENDALE DESIGN. 
(To THE Epitor or ‘“‘ Country Lire.’’] 

Sir,—I have two old Chippendale chairs, and send you a photograph of 
one of them. I have been unable to find anything like them in old 
books on Chippendale work. They have cane bottom seats, which have 
at some time 
been cushioned. I 
should be glad to 
know vour opinion 
of them.— 
‘* ENQUIRER.” 

[The chair is 
not English—prob- 
ably Dutch. The 
reasons for attri- 
buting to it a 
foreign origin are as 
follow: The 
height of the back ; 
the tall and narrow 
proportions of the 
platsand its design; 
the rather flat and 
heavy gauffering of 
the cresting: the 
undulating and 
rather narrow seat, 
with its deep apron 
or pendant; the 
delicate bow of the 
cabriole legs, 
carved with the 
distinctive Dutch 
ornament of 7750; 
the cross stretcher 
which never occurs 
in English chairs 
ot this stvle and 
period; and 
finally, the rather 
nerveless and 
smail claw _ that 





gtasps the 
ball.—Ep.} DUTCH ‘« CHIPPENDALE.”’ 
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